





CALL NEAREST SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR 


ALABAMA 
Stokes Interiors, inc., Mobile 
J. G. Whiddon, Montgomery 
ARKANSAS 
National Builders Supply, inc 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products 
Los Angeles 
Hal E. Niehoff & Associates, 
San Diego 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co. 


Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 
GEORGIA 

Dumas and Searl, inc., Atianta 
ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Co., Chicago 

Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 
INDIANA 

The Baidus Co., inc., Fort Wayne 

WA 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Sioux City and Des Moines: 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co. 
ichita 


KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co.. inc 
Louisville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co. 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, inc., Jackson 
and Greenwood 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co. 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, inc., Si. ovis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co. 
Omahe 


NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L. | 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffal>s 
Rochester and Jamestown 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co. 
Charlotte 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., inc. 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsu 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Akron, Colu» 2us 
Dayton, Springfield and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portiand 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Saiem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning inc 
Ardmore 
TENNESSEE 
John Beretta Tile Co., inc., Knoxville 
The Workman Co., Inc., Nashville 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Company, Dalias 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worta 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation 
Solt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
and Green Bay 


CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


on 


QUALITY 


ACOUSTICAL PRUDUETS 


For Better 


Sound Conditioning 


HALLWAYS 


CORRIDSRS 


CLASSRROMS 


AUDITORIUMS 


LUNCHRDOMS 


MUSIC 


Students and Teachers 


Need QUIET! 


TEACHING is a difficult profession at best, and much of its 
success depends upon strict concentration by the students. 
\ handicap in the form of inadequate noise-control or 
acoustical correction makes this difficult to attain. 

Consequently many architects, school boards and 
administrators are insisting on Simpson Acoustical Tile 
as the ideal sound-conditioning material for new and 
existing schools. They prefer its high sound-absorption, 
and recognize its other superior qualities, including the 
exclusive Hollokore perforations — made with special 
hollow drills, not the conventional twist drills. Hollokore 
drilling leaves clean perforations which allow the mate- 
rial to be repainted repeatedly without loss of efhciency. 
These clean-cut perforations alse add to the crisp, 
modern beauty of this tile. 

Get the full story of Simpson Acoustical Tile from 


your nearest acoustical contractor, listed at the left. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


OOMS 





ThE WORLD 
HAS EVER SEEN 


* July 3rd, 1952 will shine brightly in maritime 
history as the first sailing date of the s. s. UNITED 
STATES—our nation’s newest, biggest, fastest and 
most unique luxury liner. In no other single structure, 
on sea or on land, has so much aluminum been used. 
Numerous decks, walls, and doors, the ship’s rails, and 
even the big stacks are made of it. Of no other liner 
can it be said, “the only wood in the ship is in the grand 
pianos and the butcher’s block.” The elimination of 
wood, the use of flameproof fabrics and fire-retarding 
paints assures a previously unknown degree of safety. 

Since a ship is entirely on its own once it puts 
to sea, it is important that its equipment, such 
as flush valves, be selected for infallible perform- 
ance. Hence, there can be no compromise with 
quality in meeting the exacting demands of off- 
shore use. That’s why SLOAN Flush VALVES were 
chosen for this $70,000,000 ship. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
owners and operators 


GIBBS & COX, INC. 
naval architects 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY 
builders 


EGGERS & HIGGINS 
interior architects 


SMYTH, URQUHART & MARCKWALD 
interior decorators 


\ UNITED STATES LINES 
NEW YORK CITY 


CABIN CLASS LOUNGE + Typical of the luxuriously 
comfortable surroundings which distinguish the S. S. 
United States is this inviting lounge for thoroughly 
enjoyable leisure and sociability. 


The selection’ of Sloan Valves for the new s. s. 
UNITED STATES stems from their time-tested perform- 
ance on all liners of our country’s merchant marine built 
within the last three decades, including the S. S. America 
and others of the United States Lines fleet. 

For fine buildings as for fine ships, sLoan Flush 
VALVES are your assurance of quality and performance. 


more $2 oan Stush VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
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Monte Vista Grade School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Typical of the striking parallel between the 
growth of the nation’s school system and the 
growth of Johnson Automatic Temperature 
Control is the Monte Vista Grade School 
of Albuquerque. 

When the original section of this modern 
school was built in 1931, Johnson Controls 
were installed throughout the building. Since 
then, day in and day out, year in and year 
out, Johnson Individual Room Control has 
paid consistent dividends—in comfort, in 
health and in substantial fuel savings. 

In 1949, a 14-room addition to the school 
was built, and Johnson Control was ex- 
panded as a matter of course. The system 
now includes 30 Individual Room Thermo- 
stats operating more than 60 Johnson valves 
on radiators and convectors. 


Louis G. Hesselden, Albuquerque, 
architect for recent addition. 


In a mild climate, such as that in 
Albuquerque, a heating system designed to 
provide health and comfort on the coldest 
days will produce only discomfort and fuel 
waste during the many moderate days of the 
heating season. Johnson Control solves this 
problem effectively ...as it does all problems 
in heating and ventilating control, regardless 
of the type of installation or climate. 

Johnson Control is growing with schools 
everywhere. The chances are, Johnson has 
a better answer to your control problems, 
too. A nearby Johnson engineer will gladly 
make recommendations at your request. No 
obligation, of course. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


utlomatic Fem pfrerature and 
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JOH N SON. Ge Conditioning CONTROL 
MANUFACTURE ¢ APPLICATION e INSTALLATION e SINCE 18 
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THE MAGAZINE®WOF BETTER SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


The doctrine of “collective genius” is 
native to Pittsfield, Mass. Supt. Ep- 
WARD J. RUSSELL turned the idea into 
a lay citizen survey committee when 
new schools were desperately needed. 
The story is told on page 35. Dr. 
Russell has been superintendent in 
Pittsfield since 1934; previously he 
taught in the schools at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Pittsfield. He has served as an adviser to the US. 
Army and as a member of the state committee on education. 


Edward J. Russell 


The physically or mentally handicapped youngster needs 
experiences shared in regular classes, along with his special 
education. Casis School in Austin, Tex., is giving both, as 
HENRY J. OrTo explains on page 38, in a special wing 
planned especially for handicapped children. Dr. Otto is 
graduate professor of elementary administration and cur- 
riculum at the University of Texas, which joined with the 
Austin public schools to build Casis. He has been asso- 
ciated with that university since 1942; before that he was 
a teacher at Long Prairie, Minn.; superintendent of schools 
at Buffalo Lake, Minn.; assistant professor of education at 
Northwestern University, and consultant in education for 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Problems of intercollegiate athletics as 
they affect secondary schools have long 
been a subject of interest to CHARLES 
A. SEMLER, high school principal at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. (p. 47). He 
now is president of the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic 
Associations, as well as of the Mich- 
igan State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Before Mr. Semler went to Benton Harbor in 
1925, he was a rural school teacher in Wayne County, 
Indiana; coach at and later principal of the high school at 
Mishawaka, Ind., and principal of Jefferson High School, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Charles A. Semler 


An assistant professor of education and agriculture educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, BURTON W. KREIT- 
LOW believes that one of the functions of his office is 
to bring together special information and theories of edu- 
cation and agriculture and to make them understandable 
and useful to persons in both fields. Dr. Kreitlow began 
teaching in 1935, in a one-room school, and has had 
experience as a county 4-H club agent, a county agri- 
cultural agent, and a district supervisor of 4-H club 
work, all in Minnesota. At the present time he is engaged 


in a comparison study of five reorganized and five non- 
reorganized school districts in the state of Wisconsin 
(p. 61). 


Before the army recalled Lt. Bop L. TAYLOR in June 1951 
and sent him to Germany, he spent a year as a high 
school teacher at Colfax, lowa, and another year as a high 
school teacher at Shelby, Iowa. During World War II, 
Lt. Taylor served in the army from 1944 to 1946; he was 
sent to Okinawa in September 1945. While working for 
his master’s degree at Northwestern University, he sent 
questionnaires to 1062 seniors at that university to ask 
their opinions of their high school social studies teachers. 
Results of the survey appear in an article by Lt. Taylor 
on page 59. 

There's no wasted spacein a 
school with the three C’s class- 
rooms, maintains J. ROBERT 
F. SWANSON (p. 50), because 
the classrooms serve as cor- 
ridors too. After Mr. Swanson 
received his BS.A. degree 
from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1922, he spent a year 
traveling and studying in Eu- 
rope and a year doing grad- 
uate work at the University 
of Michigan under Eliel Saari- 
nen. In 1924 Mr. Swan- 
son opened an office in Bloomfield Hills, Mich., with 
Henry Scripps Booth and began preliminary studies for 
the Cranbrook Schools. Mr. Saarinen was associated with 
the office in 1925 and later carried on the Cranbrook 
activities. Mr. Swanson continued in private practice, 
designing local public schools. From 1939 to 1947 he 
was a partner in the firm of Saarinen and Swanson; since 
1947 he has been head of the firm of Swanson Associates. 


J. R. F. Swanson 


If television programs are going to be improved, it’s up to 
educators to lead the way toward improvement, says 
ARMAND L, HUNTER (p. 66). Dr. Hunter has spent 
most of his professional life in the field of educational 
radio and television. He was director of theater at the 
University of Nebraska from 1937 to 1941; chairman of 
the department of radio at Northwestern University from 
1941 to 1947, and chairman of the department of radio, 
speech and theater at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
and educational director of Station WFIL, AM and TV, 
from 1947 to 1951. In 1951 he was appointed director 
of television development at Michigan State College. 
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G. S. Blakeslee & Company 
1844 South 52nd Avenue 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


We consider ourselves 
fortunate to have one 23 
foot Blakeslee model 85PT 
dishwashing machine in 
our College Cafeteria and 
another 19 foot machine 
of the same model in our 
College Grill. The 
performance of these 
machines has been entire— 
ly satisfactory. 
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We have experienced a 
saving of over 50% in the 
cost of dishwashing, and 
chinaware breakage has 
decreased at least 30% 
since the installation of 
these machines. 


We shall be happy to have 
anyone interested in 
dishwashing machines 

of this size visit 
Mississippi State College 
and see them in operation. 


Very truly yours, 








No matter how big or how small your 
kitchen operation is, you'll find Blakeslee 
Kitchen Machines will save you time and 
money. Write for full details on Blakeslee- 
View of the immense dining room serving the Built dishwashers, glasswashers, potato 


tudents at Mississippi State College. Installa- : 
PP pe nd mixers. 
tion by Westbrook Mfg. Co., Jackson, Miss. elers a ers 





G. §. BLAKESLEE & €O. 184450. 52nd AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. New York + Toronto 
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Roviug Kypotltee 


“Discover Your Schools’ Is Theme of Citizens School Week ... Fourth Graders Start 


Their Own Museum of Natural History ... Wisconsin and Georgia Schools Experiment 


With Exchange Plan... Youngsters Run “ Super Duper Store’’ With Real Merchandise 





CITIZENS SCHOOL WEEK was re- 
cently observed in Minneapolis. A 
project of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Public Education, it was participated 
in by hundreds of committee members, 
civic organizations, the press, radio, 
and television, parents, businessmen 
and others. “Discover Your Schools” 
was its theme, the attempt being made 
tO attract as many persons as possible 
into the schools and to help them dis- 
cover for themselves the good and 
interesting work that is being carried 
on by the schools. 

The highlight of the week was 
Teacher Recognition Day in which the 
P.T.A.’s of the city cooperated by in- 
viting every teacher in the City to 
dinner in a member's home. This fea- 
ture of the week was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. After dinner, the 
teachers were taken to the auditorium 
of the University of Minnesota where 
a special program was presented. 

Citizens School Week had a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to highlight the 
outstanding educational achievements 
of the public schools, and (2) to rec- 
ognize the important rdéle of the teach- 
ers and other school personnel in the 
community. 


A FOURTH-GRADE TEACHER in 
a school at Akron, Ohio, spent last sum- 
mer in the National Audubon camps 
in Maine and Connecticut. She came 
back with such tremendous enthusiasm 
for Feathers and Flight that the chil- 
dren soon caught the spirit. Their 
response took the form of a Museum 
of Natural History, which is housed 
on classroom window sills. Colored 
prints of birds and their eggs and 
abandoned nests found in trees and 
shrubs inspire the children to use their 
encyclopedias and bird guides for 
identification purposes. 


LEARNING TO MAKE CHANGE 
with fake money for fake purchases 


became a fairly dull business for 


6 


pupils in the individual progress class 
in charge of Mrs. Annie Marks of 
School No. 29 in Wilmington, Del. 
They had the store all set up, made 
out of odd pieces of lumber and old 
boxes—the “Super Duper Store.” So 
why not put it to actual use? 

The boys and girls started out by 
buying a carton of pretzels and one 
of potato chips at a wholesale price. 


These were put on sale for all pupils 
in-school No. 29 and soon began to 
make a profit for the young store- 
keepers. 

Since there were no stockholders to 
be paid off, no business expansion was 
possible, and no income tax ogre was 
eyeing the balance sheet, the problem 
arose of what to do with the money. 
By the democratic process of voting, it 
was decided to give it to a popular 
charity. Rather an unrealistic solution, 
perhaps, for future businessmen of 
America, but excellent training for 
embryo philanthropists! 


LET SOUTHERN boys and girls see 
what winter is like in the North, and 
vice versa; let them attend one an- 
other’s schools, live with one another's 
families, get acquainted with one an- 
other’s communities. This was the ex- 
periment that was first wotked out “on 
paper” between Supts. Mark A. Smith 
of Macon, Ga., and Angus B. Rothwell 
of Manitowoc, Wis., in 1951 and that 
was tried out in February 1952. 


Students from the 11th and 12th 
grades in each city were chosen for 
the experiment cn the basis of scholar- 
ship, extracurricular activities, and 
ability to finance the trip and to en- 
tertain exchange visitors in their homes 
for two weeks. : 

Thirty boys and girls, having first 
studied up on Manitowoc by means of 
pamphlets, bulletins and newspapers, 
left Macon on a February morning, ac- 
companied by two chaperones, by train 
for Wisconsin. They were met at their 
host city by a cheering crowd of 5000 
students and adults and the 60 piece 
Lincoln High School band playing 
“Dixie.” Besides attending classes for 
two weeks, they visited manufacturing 
plants and shipyards, took a trip on a 
car ferry on Lake Michigan, and went 
skiing and toboganning. 

Two weeks after their return home, 
the Macon students welcomed their 
newly made Wisconsin friends, with a 
crowd of about 10,000 at the station 
and a high school band that led them 
up the street. In addition to their 
classwork, the Wisconsin students vis- 
ited local points of interest and indus- 
tries and made trips to “the Little 
White House” at Warm Springs, Wes- 
leyan College, and Mercer University. 

Some students during the exchange 
periods wrote daily accounts of their 
experiences for the hometown news- 
papers; some made talks at various 
meetings and on the radio. Each group 
noted the differences in their com- 
munities, their schools, and local habits 
and customs, and returned to their 
home communities seeing them in a 
new light. 

An evaluation of the plan disclosed 
certain defects which were, of course, 
to be expected—the time was too 
short, the schedule was too crowded— 
but improvements will be made in 
future exchanges. On the whole, it 
was considered to have been a highly 
successful and worth-while experiment 
and one that would bear repeating. 
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Cook-ability for every 
dollar you invest! 


SPECTRO-HEAT HOT 
TOP! Seven Front-Fired 
Burners provide heat 
where it’s wanted, when 
it's wanted. 


That’s How GARLAND Maintains 
lfts Leadership Year Affer Year! 


MORE Efficient Operation MORE Economical 


GARLAND UNITS are designed and aligned to PRECISION ENGINEERED, Garland is built to 


produce maximum heat on minimum fuel and to 
utilize that heat to the fullest advantage. 
Highly efficient insulation prevents waste. 


work together—to make your kitchen opera- 
tion more convenient and efficient. Your entire 
staff can cook better, easier and faster. 


No other cooking equipment gives you Garland a 


performance! No other cooking equipment gives 
you Garland value! Yes, on every count—cook-ability, economy, 
efficiency, advanced design—Garland is the recognized leader! 

That’s why it always pays to ae Garland before you buy! A 
comparison will prove to you that Garland gives you more for every dollar 
you invest! Leading food service equipment dealers everywhere recom- 
mend and sell Garland. See Garland before you buy! 


All Garland Units Are Available in Stainless Stee! and Equipped for Use with Manufactured, Natural or LP Gases 





MORE Advanced Features 


AUTOMATIC OVEN LIGHT- 
ING is just one of the many 


available Garland features. 
A turn of the oven valve lights Heavy Duty Ranges ¢ Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters © Deep Fat Fryers 


proce vs Se ee Broiler-Griddles « Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles « Dinette Ranges 
save food, fuel and time. PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
7 
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Questions and Answers 


Public Information Media 

How do you get information to 
the public in a small community that 
does not have a newspaper? 

A newspaper, important as it can be, 
is only one of the ways by which the 
public can be informed of the work of 
a school. With no newspaper, there is 
an opportunity for the school to use 


other media more effectively; a big 
chance to capitalize on the human, 
face-to-face community relationships 
so important and so difficult to gain 
in a large community. 

Add these ideas: Issue periodically 
an attractive, well-written printed or 
duplicated bulletin, sent home with 
pupils and mailed to other patrons. 











a good RULE to 


follow 


é “Check and “double-check the 


oD qa 


FLOOR-LAYING SYSTEM 


We ee ee ee 


Use a section of the school paper to 
interpret the school program. See that 
news of your school gets into the news- 
paper that circulates in the community. 
Use letters and leaflets to parents. 
Encourage parent-teacher conferences. 
Concentrate on an active (fathers in- 
cluded) P.T.A. with school interpreta- 
tion as part of its program. Encourage 
administrators and teachers to partici- 
pate actively in the work of community 
organizations, building a wide circle of 
informed and important friendships. 
Make the school plant a gracious center 
of community activity. Capitalize on 
open house, parents’ night, adult edu- 
cation classes. Organize a good speakers’ 
bureau. Use community leaders in the 
classrooms to enrich the school pro- 
gram. Other possibilities are unlimited. 
At times you may be glad you don’t 
have a newspaper—HMINTER E. 
BROWN, director of professional rela- 
tions, Kansas State Teachers Assocta- 
tion. 


Placing Flag 

What is the place of honor in a 
classroom for the United States flag? 

The Junior R.O.T.C. manual states: 
“The Union and the flag itself are 
always given the place of honor. The 
right is the place of honor.” 

The army colonel in charge of Chi- 
cago’s R.O.T.C. program interprets 
this to mean that if the flag is to be 
in the front of the room in the so- 
called teacher's area, it should be at 
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Progressive architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and school authorities all over 
the country experience the benefits of 
the Loxit Floor Laying System in scores 
of installations. There are Loxit-laid 
floors in schools and other public build- 
ings in your locality. See them for your- — 
self. Get the facts about the Loxit wood 
floor laying system. Write for details, 
specifications and hand model. — 
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her right. However, if the flag is 
placed in the area occupied by the 
‘ iia pupils, it should be forward and at 
SYSTEMS, INC. — oa 

Any of the three places indicated 
1217 W. Washington Bivd. i 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS on the above sketch is correct.— 
DON C. ROGERS, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of elementary education, 
Chicago public schools. 
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SAG-PROOF HINGES 


Rugged 5-knuckle 
hinges, with %” semi- 
recessed pins, are 
made of 14-gauge steel, 
both welded and bolted 
into place. 


GREATER SECURITY 


Only Medart Lockers 
have this patented 


ick-proof “dual latch” 
am concealed 
in the jock rod channel. 
It’s pre-locking, posi- 
tive in action whether 
door is slammed or 
gently closed. 


STURDY BOTTOMS 


Built to take brutal 
punishment — won't 
break or sag. Full 4” 
flange of bottom is tied 
solidly to steel frame. 
Compare this feature 
with ordinary lockers! 





BASKET 


SHELVING 


sturdy and very 
rugged, both 
permanent and 
portable, in many 
sizes is built 

by Medart. 


Telescopic 
Gym Seats 


lockers & Wire 
Basket Shelving 


MEDART 
LOCKERS 


are built in all 
standard types and 
sizes, both recessed 
and free-standing. 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


nly 
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Lockerobes 
& Grade-Robes 


STRONGER 


Entire frame —top, 
bottom and sides —is 
channel-shaped steel 
electrically welded into 
a single solid, rigid unit 
that stays square and 
true. 


ADJUSTABLE LEGS 


Heavy malleable iron. 
Front legs are adjusta- 
ble up or down to 
compensate for un- 
evenness of floor. 





STEEL LOCKERS 


A better constructed, stronger, more serviceable locker can't be bought! More 
than that, because Medart originated virtually every practical feature used in 
modern steel lockers, Medart builds the locker that includes them all — not 
just those above, but many more! 


By actual comparison you'll find the skillful engineering, best quality metals 
and precision manufacture in Medart Lockers are a better paying long-term 
investment in extra years of service, far less maintenance, appearance 
that stays new indefinitely, and thoroughly dependable tamper-proof 


of 


Physical Therapy 
Equipment 


Medart offers 80 years of engineering experience to 
help analyze and solve the most complicated locker 
problem. No matter how modest your budget, Medart 
Lockers give you more for the money! 


3532 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 





Bosketball 


Physical Fitness Basketball & Football 
Bockstops eboords 


Apparatus Scor 
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N.E.A. Chairman Tells How 
New Secretary Was Chosen 


Sirs: 

Readers of your April 1952 edi- 
torial, “Quo Vadis, N.E.A.,” may be 
interested to know more about the 
manner in which the individual was 
chosen to succeed Willard E. Givens 
as executive secretary of the National 
Education Association. 

The responsibility for this appoint- 
ment is delegated by the charter to the 
five members of the board of trustees, 
of which I am chairman. 

We sent letters to 175 educational 
leaders throughout this country, in- 
cluding past presidents of the N.E.A., 
members of the N.E.A. board of direc- 
tors, executive secretaries of state 
education associations, and other educa- 
tional leaders, asking them for recom- 
mendations. These recommendations 
included some individuals who are 
members of the N.E.A. headquarters 
staff and several school people through- 
out the nation. 

Careful study of these ‘recommenda- 
tions indicated that four or five indi- 
viduals were most frequently and 
strongly recommended. One of these 
va; a member of the N.EA. staff; 
the others were from various parts of 
the United States. 

The board of trustees carefully con- 
sidered all of the qualifications of these 
possible candidates and concluded that 
William G. Carr of the N.E.A. head- 
quarters staff was the best qualified 
for the duties of executive secretary 
of the National Education Association. 

This decision was made in light of 
what the members of the board of 
trustees know the present responsi- 
bilities to be and what they believe 
will be the additional responsibilities 
and obligations immediately ahead of 
the association. 

The board of trustees has just two 
responsibilities—the selecting of the 
executive secretary and the handling 
of all permanent funds and real prop- 
erty of the association. 

Top-level policymaking (when the 
representative assembly is not in ses- 
sion) rests upon a board of directors 
with 76 members and an executive 
committee with 11 members. 

A. C. Flora 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
National Education Association 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting 
Cost Records 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts, Payrolls 
Stores Records 
Governmental Reports 














Here at last is an accounting machine so swift, so 
efficient, so simple to operate, that it brings bigger savings 
to every job—does all jobs with unerring accuracy! 


The Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed comes from its 
exclusive sensing panel or “mechanical brain” that automatically 
directs it through every accounting operation. Its superior 
design makes the operator’s work easy. There is less 

to do—less to learn. Automatic controls, continuous visibility 
of work in progress, and complete keyboard control, 

reduce operations and chance of error—provide 

peak production on every accounting job. 


Get the facts today about Sensimatic’s astonishing 
record of low-cost, high-speed operation! Call 

the Burroughs office nearest you. It’s listed in the 

yellow pages of your telephone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 
Sensimatic 100 with ? totals 


CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY .. . at a turn of the job 
selector knob. Any four different accounting oper- 
ations controlled by one sensing panel. Any number 
of panels can be used, so there’s no limit to the 
number of jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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THE FIRST PEABODY DESK 
BUILT IN 1902 


"PLUS VALUES” 


Engineered Posture—Functional Design. ie) CHarp 


No. 
202 Tag er 7 


Pressed steel construction—unusual strength. 
Solid northern hard maple tablet arm and top. 
Tough "CELSYN" finish resists marring and scratching. 
Chair desk top adjusts to and from student as well as up and down, 
Back automatically adjusts for proper support in 
Study or recitation positions—posture correct! 
Large rubber cushioned steel glides are kind to floors. 


Finished in beautiful suntan color—engineered color harmony. 
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The free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator with Wind-o-line Radiati ding from both ends of it, at the sill line. 





To solve your "WALL-OF-ICE” problem... 
this NESBITT THERMAL BLANKET: 


rchitects who design and school officials who approve 
large window areas in the modern classroom may 
delight in their choice if thermal comfort has been considered. 
Unit ventilators could be selected by conventional standards if 
thermal comfort depended alone upon the classroom air temperature. 
But today we know that low-temperature exposures and cold window downdrafts NS 
may remain the robbers of pupil comfort, even in classrooms with close ae 


- : , Ros With room-air temperature evenly main- 
control of room-air temperature. The practical solution to the chilling tained, downdraft from large cold win- 


effect of window downdraft is to release heat upward over the exposure. en 
For conditions of large glass area and cold outdoor temperature, 
Nesbitt provides Wind-o-line Radiation for integration with the Syncretizer. 
Wind-o-line consists of fin-and-tube radiation in a grilled wall-hung casing 
to extend from both ends of the ventilating unit for the full window length— 
and continued, if required, along cold outside walls. (Or it may be had 
as a component of the storage cabinets forming The Nesbitt Package. ) 
Wind-o-line solves the problem of heat loss logically with a heat gain where 
and when needed. Convected currents of warm air temper the window downdraft 
and divert its flow upward and above the heads of the room occupants. k . SSS 


Inquire further of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. Nesbitt Saniamek and Wind-o-line tem- 


per the downdraft, raise it out of impres- 
sion range, and improve thermal balance. 


NESBITT Syncrélizen WITH WIND.O-LINE 


Wind-o-line Radiation may be integrated as part of The Nesbitt Package of Syncretizer and storage cabinets. 
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THE MODERN FLOOR MACHINE 
That Does MORE WORK—Faster, Easier 


This remarkable new two-speed, all-purpose machine is 
really an innovation for floor maintenance. It is actually 
four machines in one . . . equally effective when used as a 
scrubber, polisher-buffer, steel wooler, and sander-edger. 
Incorporating exceptional new principles such as perfect 
balance, no side pull, floating brush, and many other fea- 
tures... it is the floor machine of the century. Equally 
important, it is permanently silent, has nothing to wear 
out, and is so easy to operate that 
anyone can use it. Thanks to 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Weight... 

Diameter of brush. . . 16 in. 

Pressure on brush.... 97 lbs. 

Two speeds: fast 450 RPM 
slow. ..185 RPM 

Motor heavy-duty... % HP 


Repulsion-induction type. Belt 
drive, silent. Double row %”" 
ball bearings. One-piece alumi- 
num chassis. No gears or moving 
parts. Brush always level on 
floor. 








CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


advanced design and precision 
construction, Churchill’s new 
Noiseless 16 also lasts longer, re- 
quires less repair, has more uses, 
gives much better results, saves 
time and labor. A valuable addi- 
tion to any school’s equipment. 
For details, call your Churchill 
distributor or representative 
today, or write... 


MAT 


At low speed the Noiseless 16 does a 
thorough scrubbing job. Will not throw 
water. Has 160-square-inch scrubbing 
surface and waterproof bearings. It has 
no side pull and will not throw operator. 


@ POLISHER-BUFFER 


Two speeds assure a wide range of 


polishing and buffing possibilities not 
found in ordinary floor machines. For 
wet or dry buffing, use with or without 
steel wool. At high speed it dry cleans 
without removing wax from floor. 


©) steet wooter 


Churchill’s Noiseless 16 is the only suc- 
cessful disc steel wooling machine be- 
cause of its high speed, floating brush, 
hidden pressure, and no side pull. It 
has 20 times more cutting surface than 
the drum type and will not gouge, 
streak or scratch. 


G) SANDER-EDGER 

For this job, simply replace brush with 
sanding disc. Uses coarse or fine paper 
without scratching. Removes old 
finishes, dead surfaces, and levels floors. 
Anyone can operate with ease. Because 
it sands flush to wall, the Noiseless 16 
is also an ideal edger. 
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65 per ceuit of America 
ang school shops are Della equipped 


The Reason: 


Industry demands Delta quality 


in both tool and end product ...uses Delta equipment in 


order to get it...and wants men trained on Delta tools 


When you equip your school shop with Delta 
tools, you will enjoy the rich, satisfying knowl- 
edge that you have one of “the nation’s best.” 


tools in their shops, and prefer men trained on 
Delta tools. You train minds to appreciate qual- 
ity while you train hands to create quality— 


For a canvass of America’s outstanding schools 
and foremost teachers in industrial arts and 
vocational education reveals that 65 per cent 
prefer Delta tools and teach with them. 

In this preference, quality-minded educators 
find American Industry seeing eye-to-eye with 
them,’ For quality-minded production men insist 
on the fine precision accuracy built into Delta 


when you teach with Delta quality tools. 





These are the Delta tools you find in the 
country’s foremost school shops—preferred 
for their versatility, their dependable accu- 
racy, their durability and economy and their 
outstanding safety 





Delta Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite 
Safety Shields 


Delta 10” 
Circular Saw 
—also 8” and 
12” models 


Delta 14” 
Band Saw— 
also 20” and 
36” models 


53 Machines - 296 Models - More than 1300 Accessomes 


E DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION \ 
J Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
406G N. LEXINGTON AVENUE * PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


0 fiease send me the Power Tool Instructor regularly 
© Please send me the Official Contest Kit 


Delta 17” 
Orill Press— 
also 14” model 


Delta 12” Lathe 
4-speed and 
16-speed models 


Delta 8” Jointer 
—also 6” model 
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Long Experience Satisfies Dieticians, Food 

Supervisors and Hospital Administrators 

That GAS Has No Equal For Clean, Efficient 
Volume Cooking 





OOKINE 


It’s by choice—not by chance—that every hospital in 
Washington and its adjacent areas of Maryland and Virginia 
uses GAS for cooking. Executives of the city’s new, most 
modernly equipped hospitals are in unanimous agreement 
with those of Washington’s older institutions on the many 
important reasons why GAS has been their selection for 
food preparation and service. 


One of the important reasons is the modern, streamlined 
compactness of Gas Cooking Equipment which fits into any 
type of kitchen, large or small. 


Another reason is the fast action obtainable with modern 
Gas Cooking Equipment—high-speed deep-fat frying, broil- 
ing by blue flame which seals in natural juices and vitamins, 
instant on-off heat for top-burner cooking. 


But this same efficient GAS fuel, under precise automatic 
control, permits slow roasting of meats and poultry in 
constant-temperature ovens so that every pound of raw meat 
produces the maximum number of generous cooked servings. 


Dieticians, food service administrators, and other hospital 
officials in metropolitan Washington, as well as in other 
cities coast to coast, will cite many additional vitally impor- 
tant reasons why GAS is best, by any standard of comparison, 
for every cooking requirement. They’re important reasons, 
too—and your Gas Company or your kitchen equipment 
specialist will’ be glad to sum them up quickly for you. 


Washington, in addition to its 
many other roles, leads as a 
great medical center. The city 
and its suburbs contain not only 
large Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service Hospitals, but 
top-notch municipal private 
hospitals, too. They offer the 
evidence, the Proof of Savings 


oe They ALL 
cook with Gas 


--- in Washington 


GEORGETOWN HOSPITAL 
DOCTORS HOSPITAL 
PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 
CASUALTY HOSPITAL 
EPISCOPAL EYE, EAR & THROAT 
ARMY MEDICAL CENTER (Walter Reed) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HOSPITAL 
COLUMBIA HOSPITAL 
SIBLEY HOSPITAL 
CHILDRENS HOSPITAL 
FREEDMAN'S HOSPITAL 
SOLDIERS HOME 
EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 
GARFIELD HOSPITAL 
HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
GALLINGER HOSPITAL 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
MOUNT ALTO HOSPITAL 


eee in 
Suburban Washington 


WASHINGTON SANITARIUM 
Takoma Park 
CIRCLE TERRACE HOSPITALS 
Alexandria 
ARLINGTON HOSPITAL 
Arlington 
LELAND MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
erdale 
SUBURBAN HOSPITAL 
Bethesda 
ALEXANDRIA HOSPITAL 
Alexa 
PRINCE GEORGES HOSPITAL 
Cheverly 
NATIONAL NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER 
Bethesda 
FORT MYER HOSPITAL 
Fort Myer 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION - 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Bonne Terre Elementary School; Bonne Terre, Missouri, 


gives school children deep in the “heart of the Ozark’s” 
a most modern building in which to carry on the learn- 
ing process. The important physical factors of heating, 
cooling and ventilating are controlled automatically by 
the Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System. Superintend- 
ent of Schools, H. M. Terry; Consulting Engineer, N. 
Russell Maloney. 


The modern classroom, above, incorporates an architect’s application of 
DRAFT|STOP when utility cabinets are not required. The adapter grille (a 
Herman Nelson accessory) has been installed in a wooden window seat to 
protect against downdrafts from the large window area. The DRAFT|STOP Unit 
Ventilator is placed in one end of the room and a filler piece completes this 
unique but practical installation at Home School, Stickney, Illinois. All of the 
rooms are heated, cooled and ventilated with this up-to-date installation. 


Now DRAFT|STOP Wall available—DRAFT|STOP Wall is now available as an 
accessory where advantages of the Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System are 
desired but where utility cabinets or cavity wall construction are not 
required. DRAFT|STOP Wall can be used with either 32” or 28” high standard 
or recessed DRAFT|STOP Unit Ventilators. Write for descriptive folder today. 





alot about schoolrooms... 


A A TEACHER I have quite naturally given a lot of 
thought to schoolrooms. Some of them are attrac- 
tive, well lighted, airy and comfortable— happy rooms. 
Others are, well—just unpleasant. 

I’ve noticed that the schoolroom has a big effect on 
the pupils. Put them in a stuffy, overheated or badly 
ventilated room and the children are dull—learn slowly. 
On the other hand, if the room is intelligently planned, 
it has provision to heat, ventilate and cool according 
to the needs of the children. Then you'll find that the 
children do better work and lose less time because 
of illness. 





Home School; Stickney, Illinois, is a unique illustration of the use 
of the DRAFT|STOP System of Unit Ventilation. Unit Ventilators as 
the intake grilles in the exterior above show, are placed at one end 
of the classroom as against ordinary practice of centering them on 
the window wall. After several months of occupancy during the past 


See the 16mm full color movie "Design for Learning”— 
Herman Nelson’s new 25-minute full color film on modern 
school planning will prove most helpful in your building 

lans. Your local Herman Nelson Sales Representative will 
S glad to schedule a showing of this film. 


The climate in my schoolroom is “manufactured” by 
our Herman Nelson DRAFTISTOP installation. This sys- 
tem heats, cools and ventilates automatically. I never 
touch the controls. They call this system DRAFT|STOP 
because it prevents the drafts from our large window 
areas from pouring into the room. I feel that this 
DRAFT|STOP System provides ideal conditions that help 
my students learn more—stay healthier. If you are plan- 
ning a new schoolhouse or the modernization of an 
old one, it’s a good idea to get in touch with Herman 
Nelson. Write Dept. NS-7, Herman Nelson Division, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Moline, Illinois. 


school year adequately tested this application, results have proved 
entirely satisfactory—cooling, heating and ventilating, all working 
in perfect harmony to assure ideal air conditions. Superintendent 
of Schools, E. D. Aurand; Architect, Louis Balluff. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 
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Dont Foun, Kids— 
THAT’S TUF-FLEX GLASS 


It’s a good thing the school board had Tuf-flex* tempered plate 
glass put in all the windows facing the playgrounds—in fact, in every 
vulnerable spot in the building. Tuf-flex for school windows is 14”’-thick 
plate glass, heat-strengthened during manufacture to withstand much 
greater impact. It’s a wise investment in money and safety. 

Why not test 7uf-flex yourself? You'll join the many schools which 
have cut maintenance costs way down by using this tougher glass. 
Call your L-O-F Glass Distributor for complete information, or write 
Libbey’Owens-Ford Glass Company, 8972 Nicholas Building, Toledo, 
3, Ohio. *® 





LOOK AT THIS TEST > 
This shows a half-pound (1%¢” diam.) steel ball bearing 
being dropped on a piece of 14"-thick Tuf-flex from a height 
of 10 feet and bouncing off without damaging the glass. If 
maximum impact resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disinte- 
grates into small, relatively harmless pieces, 


We TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


CLASS Made by LIBBEY» OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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STILL AS ALWAYS...THE First Choice OF PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


a 








No advertisement can give you all the 
facts you want and need. Get complete 


details. Write for our new full-color 
booklet. Address Building N... 
WAYNE WORKS, INC. * RICHMOND, IND. U.S.A. 


Free 


Big, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” 
x 21") for classroom instruction in 
school bus safety. Write: Department 
of Safety Research, Room NS... 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. + RICHMOND, INDIANA « U.S.A. 
World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies Exclusively! 
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Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung 
Aluminum Window, series 200-B 


In times like these it's just good business to take a second long look when selecting windows for your school buildings. ¢ 
Cost, of course, is a factor, but the WAY cost is figured is the important thing. ¢ How long will the windows last? What about 
maintenance? Those two questions are keys to better buying and here Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung Windows win 
on both counts. * You can be sure they will outlast any school building. Engineered with exacting care, and made of ageless 
aluminum, they give rugged lifetime service ... won't rust, rot, warp, or swell. They resist climatic change . .. provide the 


tightest weather seal ever. © When it comes to maintenance Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Windows deliver a plus value. No 
painting is necessary and cleaning is a mere matter of wiping. There are other advantages too, such as easy installation... 
simplified anchorage... smart styling... with a look of the future. ¢ We like to sum it all up this way... when you use 


Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Windows you know you use the very best, you're sure of savings too. 


Ceco Steel Products Corporation ¢ General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, lilinois @ Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING makes the Lig difference 
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eyes come first with new BENJ: 


translucent diffuser shields provide more comfortable seeing . . . meet 
Educators’ demand for an atmosphere that inspires attentiveness, eliminates 
distractive contrasts and promotes voluntary concentration. 


translucent diffuser shields are the answer to MORE LIGHT .. . as much as 
10% MORE LIGHT than with opaque louvers . . . and, combined with “Grid-Lite” 
System, up to 50% MORE LIGHT than conventional luminaires! 


Benjamin engineers designed “Grid-Lite” with but one 

objective: better comfort-brightness balance and more light. This 
is the kind of light educators have long sought . . . there can 

be no compromise in attaining it. That is why “Grid-Lite” utilizes 
translucent, ribbed polystyrene diffuser shields, instead of less 
efficient opaque shields, louvers or other shielding media. Benjamin 
diffuser-shields actually raise the total usable light on the working 
surface, while providing a new high in comfort-brightness 

balance through greater light diffusion and 45° lamp shielding. 


Young America’s eyes deserve this kind of restful, 

diffused light. It promotes concentration and attention 

... it eliminates disturbing contrasts that develop glare, 
germinate unrest and carelessness . . . it creates a stimulating 
atmosphere conducive to better study habits. 


It is because SEEING is youth’s main gate to knowledge, that 

EYES COME FIRST with “Grid-Lite”! For further details and lighting 
data, write for FREE “Grid-Lite” Bulletin, AD 5880, just —— 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. N.S., Des Plaines, Ill. 


cut-away view of 





re system 
... these 
translucent 


.. diffuser-shields 
prove it! 





~S 


Grid-Lite hows ballast and 


lamp-holder arrangement, 


as well as unique plug-in 
type channels which 


simplify installation. 





WHY LET HIGH MAINTENANCE COSTS 


For long-term savings and 


a better school environment 








GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THIS BOOK ON SELECTING 
INTERIOR COLORS 


“The Scientific Approach to Color 
Specification”’ was developed by 
noted color authority, Faber Birren. 
It describes how Facing Tile has 
been “‘color-engineered,” tells 
you how to choose the right colors 
for school interiors. Just address 
your request to any Institute 
Member or Dept. NS-7 of our 
Washington or New York offices. 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
it is your assurance of highest 
quality Facing Tile 


7 acl 
S Ne 


. 
> «% 


FTL 


* 
Yo Member of “>> 
Y, < 


“ 
Carre 


This seal is used only by mem- 
bers of the Facing Tile Institute 
"THESE GOOD NAMES TO KNOW" 


BELDEN BRICK CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


THE CLAYCRAFT CO. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


HANLEY CO. 
New York 17, New York 


HOCKING VALLEY BRICK CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Canton 2, Ohie 


McNEES-KITTANNING 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


ROBINSON BRICK & TILE CO. 
Denver 9, Colorado 


STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
Canton 1, Ohio 


WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston 24, West Virginia 
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FACING TILE 


Facing Tile reduces upkeep to a minimum, leaves a bigger slice 
of your budget for education. It stays bright as new for the life of 
the building—requires only an occasional quick washing with plain 


soap and water. It will not scratch, mar or chip. 


Facing Tile stretches your building dollar. Made in large modular- 
sized units, it goes up fast, saves costly cutting and fitting, builds 


the wall and finish in one operation. 


Facing Tile is color-engineered. It is available in a range of colors 
scientifically developed to fit the task. You can choose the right 
color to aid pupils’ vision, boost spirits, increase efficiency and cut 


lighting costs. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1949 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CRAMP YOUR TEACHING BUDGET? 


Colonial Heights Elementary School 
Yonkers, New York 
Architect: Edward Fleagle 


best 


new 
schools 
will stay 
new-with 
Facing Tile 


One of the five prize-winners in a nationwide design competition spon- 
sored by School Executive Magazine, this Yonkers, N. Y. elementary school 
has walls of facing tile in multi-purpose rooms, corridors and toilets—where 
ever the hardest usage can be expected. Architect: Edward Fleagle. 
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THAT GROWS WITH EVERY YEAR OF USE 


You'll be increasingly glad as the years go by that you bought IRWIN 600 desks 
and chairs, for you'll find their great versatility equal to every change in teaching 
methods and classroom requirements. Moreover, the negligible factor of maintaining 
them will become more and more apparent. Their tubular steel construction 

is so rugged and sturdy, and their G-E TEXTOLITE* surfaced tops will remain new- 
looking for years, for G-E TEXTOLITE is immune to acid, ink and paint, and mighty 
discouraging to the destructive pranks of the “Jimmies” and “Johnnies.” It is 
germ-proof and cleaned with the whisk of a damp cloth. Available in a choice of 
attractive colors with desk tops of G-E TEXTOLITE 10580 or simulated birch (may 
also be had with hardwood plywood top). For complete satisfaction, now, and for 
many years to come, investigate the IRWIN 600 line. Further details and catalog 

of our complete line of classroom and auditorium seating will be sent on request. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 
IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


The library of South St. Paul Junior High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota showing its Day-Brite Slimline Luvex* installation. 


THEY PROTECT PRECIOUS YOUNG SIGHT IN THIS MINNESOTA CLASSROOM 


have made Day-Brite first choice of the nation’s 
school administrators. Day-Brite has conducted 
years of exhaustive research in the school light- 
ing field... and Day-Brite engineers have 
successfully solved school lighting problems in 
all parts of the country. 


And like so many other of America’s schools, 
they do it with a Day-Brite lighting installation! 


In hundreds of American schools using 
Day-Brite lighting fixtures exclusively, children 
see better, learn more easily, suffer less from 
nervous fatigue, are far less likely to leave school 
with permanent eye damage due to eye strain. 
A well-planned Day-Brite lighting installation 
eliminates glare and shadow, distributes light 
evenly to all corners of the room. 


These and other advantages—easy installation, 


simple maintenance, handsome appearance—- 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


Ins nets ITS | 
fasy 10 see 


If you have a school lighting problem, why not 
benefit from the experience of the nation’s 
leading producer of schoo! lighting fixtures? Call 
on Day-Brite—we'll be glad to help in any way 
we can—without obligation, of course. Write 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Missouri. 


¥ 





Write today for your FREE 
copy of this helpful school 
lighting booklet, “Day- 
Brite lights the way... for 
students... across the 
U.S.A." Full of facts, fig- 
ures and information, 


*® 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 
J LE Dries 
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Looking ‘Forward 


Teacher of the Year 
WE MET the teacher of the year, selected by McCall's 
magazine and the U.S. Office of Education, during 
her recent visit in Washington, D.C. We can’t quarrel with 
the selection of Mrs. Geraldine (Gerry) Jones, first-grade 
teacher in Santa Barbara, Calif., for this honor, because 
she would be the first to admit that there are many others 
with longer teaching experience who could qualify as mas- 
ter teachers. 

But it was delightfully refreshing to greet a charming, 
youthful, wholesome personality as symbolic of the new 
generation entering the teaching profession. 

It was a pleasure, too, to meet her husband, a former 
marine, who shares his wife’s enthusiasm and love for 
teaching. As we chatted with this happy young couple, 
we thought back to a generation ago when many school 
boards throughout the country were enforcing an ultima- 
tum that married women might not teach. 

Perhaps the answer to tke teacher shortage is to find 
more young men like Harold Jones, who encourages his 
youthful wife to teach because she has wanted to teach 
as long as she can remember. 


Big Men, Broad Outlook 


bare do the truly ig men in industry think of the 
public schools? Are they demanding a return to 
old-fashioned drills and discipline? What, for example, 
does Henry Ford II list as the priorities of modern educa- 
tion? 

His answer, as told to the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
at its annual meeting recently, is typical of the constructive 
attitude toward education of some of the truly great men 
in industry today. 

Said Henry Ford II: “My first suggestion is that we as 
a people need far better training in the full meaning and 
practice of democracy. Our democracy demands much 
more of us today than it did a generation ago, because 
it’s being put to a greater test, both abroad and at home. 
It requires more than lip service. It demands a thorough 
knowledge of its basic premises, full understanding of 
how it works, and constant, faithful practice in all our 
activities. 

“What I am leading up to,” said Mr. Ford, “is the 
possibility that our schools can do a great deal more to 
instill in American children a deeper, more practical under- 
standing of what our democracy demands of them. As 
I recall it, I left school with a much better idea of my 
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rights as a citizen than of my responsibilities as a citizen.” 

Mr. Ford’s second suggestion is based on his belief 
that “in order to function properly our economy, like our 
democracy, requires some knowledge and understanding 
of its history and its operation.” 

“Freedom and democracy as we know them in America,” 
he said, “should have their roots in private capitalistic 
enterprise, and we cannot tear up those roots without 
endangering our whole political structure. This is some- 
thing which I believe should be part of the working 
knowledge of every high school and college graduate in 
this country.” 

After observing that many companies are attempting 
their own programs of economic education, Mr. Ford 
frankly questions whether industry can or should even 
attempt to do this kind of teaching. “For one thing,” he 
said, “any company offering economic information to its 
employes is suspect—and must bend over backward to 
avoid charges of propaganda. 

“What's more, I should think that a basic economics 
education would include answers to questions like these: 

“What incentives or other mechanisms does the private 
enterprise system depend upon, and how do they differ 
from those of other economic systems? What factors have 
been responsible for our economic development and our 
progressively rising standard of living? What legitimate 
objectives can we set for the future, and what is required 
of all of us to achieve them? 

“These are all major questions that company-sponsored 
economics programs would find difficult to handle. Rather,” 
said Mr. Ford, “the day-to-day mechanics of our economy 
are a subject that possibly should be made a part of the 
required curriculum in our schools. It seems to me that 
good citizenship, in an industrialized society such as ours, 
calls for a knowledge and understanding of just how that 
society earns its living.” 

In his next recommendation, Mr. Ford mentions a belief 
in which he has invested millions of dollars for research 
and experimentation through the Ford Foundation. He told 
the Michigan schoolmasters: 

“Things like racial and. religious discrimination or even 
an antagonistic attitude between worker and manager do 
not blossom out overnight. They begin in the minds and 
habits and inclinations of children even in the preschool 
years. 

“Now I don’t think for a moment that the solution to 
this problem is a job for education to do alone. But .. . 
the school is a ready-made and near-perfect laboratory for 
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experiments in human behavior. I would call some clearly 
defined training in good human relations a very essential 
and worth-while part of every youngster’s educational 
equipment.” 

And in his fourth and final suggestion, did Mr. Ford 
worry about the teaching of the three R’s? He did not. 
Instead, he was concerned about this nation’s relatively 
new position as a leader among the nations of the world. 
Said he: 

“Oncoming generations of Americans must be prepared 
to take their part in assuming world leadership as the 
needs may arise. And I mean leadership not only in 
the material or physical sense but in the direction of 
men's minds and of their loyalties. This calls for a dif- 
ferent approach to many of our problems. And it also 
calls for greater awareness of the world and the people 
beyond our borders.” 

He pointed out that our business and labor leaders, 
educators and government officials are dealing increasingly 
with citizens of other countries. Often they find them- 
selves handicapped by insufficient acquaintance with 
foreign cultures and inadequate command of foreign lan- 
guages. This situation, he believes, constjtutes a challenge 
for our schools. 

In recent months other great leaders of industry, such 
as Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the board of General 
Motors Corporation, and Frank Abrams, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), have 
expressed similar ideas about the importance and purposes 
of public education. We believe they would concur with 
Henry Ford's final counsel to the Michigan schoolmasters 
when he said: 

“We should be very clear in our minds as to the source 
of this country’s strength, happiness and prosperity—and 
let that knowledge guide our future plans and our present 
actions.” ‘ 


“Why?” and “So What?” 


I F YOU are as weary as we are of reading text and ref- 

erence books that continuously preach and philosophize, 
you'll especially enjoy a new source book of readings that 
doesn’t try to give you ready-made answers. 

We're talking about “Eclectic Philosophy of Education,” 
edited by John S. Brubacher. The book was especially re- 
freshing because we had just been trying to get interested 
in another rather recent book that had all the promise of 
being stimulating but that proved to be almost a dud. 

These reflections were noted on a Sunday afternoon 
when we (the editor and his conscience) had settled deep 
in the pillows of an old-fashioned rocker to peruse both 
books, as we had promised the authors we would do. 

Conscience struggled dutifully, trying to hold me to the 
other book. Its cover and table of contents were inviting. 
They promised to deal with critical issues of modern so- 
ciety and what education can do about them. But the text 
was a collection of opinions to which I wish the authors 
would apply two simple questions “Why?” and “So what?” 

As for me and my conscience, we would rather study the 
evidence on social issues that we found so carefully selected 
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and well documented in Brubacher’s book. Although most 
of the readings originated in the Twentieth Century, a few 
earlier writings also were selected because of their “per- 
ennial youth.” 

Take for example this currently revived issue of church 
and state. Editor Brubacher quotes direct statements of the 
Roman Catholic church expressing the positive belief of 
Pope Pius XI that “the school is by its very mature an 
institution subsidiary and complementary to the family and 
to the Church. . . . It must form with them a perfect moral 
union, constituting one sanctuary of education, as it were, 
with the family and the Church. Otherwise it is doomed 
to fail of its purpose, and to become instead an agent of 
destruction. The so-called ‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, from 
which religion is excluded, is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of education. Such a school moreover cannot 
exist in practice; it is bound to become irreligious.” 

Dr. Brubacher then takes the reader through changing 
points of view until he is quoting equally authoritative 
statements advocating the complete separation of church 
and state, such as expressed in an editorial, “God Centered 
Education,” in the Christian Century: “The state must not 
be allowed to put either God or metaphysical first princi- 
ples at the center of its educational system—not because 
God does not belong there, but because no state can be 
trusted to administer that kind of educational system. That 
way lies either the Fascist or Communist abyss. It spells 
the end of democracy.” 

Under 30 different headings, the book presents excellent 
readings on other critical issues or fundamentals of educa- 
tional philosophy, including such timely and vital topics 
as “Education and the Production and Ownership of 
Wealth,” “Education and Socio-Economic Class Structure,” 
“Teaching Controversial Issues,” and “The School and So- 
cial Progress.” 

The name of the other book? My conscience says it 
isn’t necessary to identify it. Tell your readers, he said, 
that the “other book” is typical of scores, yes, hundreds 
of books in the education field, particularly textbooks which 
presume to tell students what they must think and how 
they must think, without giving them a logical basis for 
arriving at such conclusions. Let’s have more source books 
like John S. Brubacher’s “Eclectic Philosophy of Education.” 


Portland Is “Progressive” 


A COMMON-SENSE definition of progressive educa- 

tion comes from Portland, Ore. Its citizens recently 
elected Jeffery Holbrook, real estate analyst, to a four-year 
term on the school board. 

Said Mr. Holbrook to the critics of modern education: 
“My parents were educated in Portland, I was educated in 
Portland, and my children are being educated in Portland. 
I received a better education than my parents, and my 
children are receiving a better education than I did. That is 


‘progressive education.’ c 
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..- 50 1 Go Out Gladly” 


an interview with 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


by A.H.R. 





On the eve of his retirement from a key spot in national life, 
the executive secretary of the National Education Association 
tells why he believes administrators, teachers and laymen are 
building a more solid foundation under our public school system. 





Q. As a former city superintendent 
and state superintendent and as 
N.E.A. executive secretary for 18 years, 
you've observed the growth of school 
administration. What do you think 
have been the most encouraging signs 
or developments? 

GivENsS: I think that the closing of 
the gap between the administrator and 
the classroom teacher is one of the 
most encouraging. This is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that, while the admin- 
istration of the schools within a given 
jurisdiction is headed up by the 
school administrator, the load must 
be carried by everybody. 

Q. You would say that, in general, 
the antagonism toward administrators 
that first characterized the classroom 
teacher movement has disappeared? 

GIVENS: It is very much dimin- 
ished. 


NEED COMPETENT SCHOOL BOARDS 


Q. What about the superintendent 
and school board relationships? 

GIVENS: I'm not too sure about 
that. I know what ought to be, but 
I'm not too sure that we have moved 
as rapidly as we should in the right 
direction. One reason is the apathy 
of the people. They haven't been 
sufficiently awake to the fact that they 
must have competent individuals on 
their school boards. If we can get to 
the place where we recognize that the 
schools actually belong to the people 
and we bring citizens into real plan- 
ning and evaluation, then we're going 
to get better boards of education for 
our schools. 
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Q. In what way has the job of being 
superintendent changed in these last 
20 years? 

GIVENS: There has been a tre- 
mendous change, I think, in the actual 
preparation. I presume there hasn't 
been much ‘change in the native 
ability, because native ability of peo- 
ple hasn’t changed much over the 
years. 

However, we have much better pre- 
pared people now, more administrators 
who have studied those things that 
are involved in their jobs from all 
angles, than we had 20 years ago, or 
even 10 years ago. Because superinten- 
dents are better prepared, they have 
welcomed the participation of lay or- 
ganizations, and together we have built 
a much more solid foundation for our 
American public school system. 

Q. You say superintendents are 
better prepared, but prepared for 


what? 


ADMINISTRATORS BETTER TRAINED 

GIVENS: I've always thought there 
are two basic things that a super- 
intendent had to keep in his own 
hands, and those two he certainly has 
to be prepared to do. 

The two basic things are (1) to di- 
rect personally the public relatioris pro- 
gram, and (2) to supervise personally 
the selection of personnel. The hardest 
task the superintendent has to face, 
from the standpoint of day-to-day 
work, is to make his decisions on a 
professional rather than on a personal 
basis. I've seen many a man within 
a school system promoted or demoted 


For "devoted service to children," 
Willard E. Givens received the 
second annual award of the Save 
the Children Federation last fall. 
Organized by John R. Voris a few 
years ago, the federation has ex- 
tended its activities so that it now 
collects used school equipment 
and supplies and also clothing to 
be sent to underprivileged districts 
in this country and also overseas. 


on account of the personal relation- 
ships between the superintendent and 
the individual. That, in school adminis- 
tration, is just as wrong as it can be. A 
man who isn’t big enough to make 
all of his decisions as superintendent 
on professional grounds ought not 
to be superintendent. 

Q. I know some superintendents 
who think it politically expedient to 
play up the good things about their 
school system but not to recognize the 
weaknesses. They say: “If I admit 
that some things are not up to par, 
then these facts will be used against 
me to get my job.” 


CONFIDE IN THE PUBLIC 

GIVENS: The only way to carry on 
a public relations program is to let 
the people know what the facts are. 
If citizens know that things need to 
be changed, they will help to correct 
them. But a fellow who tries to cover 
up will eventually get caught at his 
own game. 











Looking ahead, let's say 25 years, 
we are going to have laymen and 
educators working together for the 
interest of better education to a far 
greater extent than we have now. 
Many superintendents are big enough 
today to take a square look at every- 
thing and invite everyone in. The 
reason that teacher organizations in 
the past have been held off was largely 
because the superintendent was afraid 
of them. He was not willing to have 
them share their ideas. The individual 
who is well prepared has a service to 
render and ought to be allowed to 
give that service to the fullest extent 
possible, regardless of what his title 
might happen to be. I've said many 
times that where there are a large 
number of us working in a school 
system I am perfectly willing to do 


my part of the thinking but all must 
help with the thinking. 

Q. What does this imply for the 
training of the teacher? 

GIVENS: It means a marked re- 
vision and change of attitude on the 
part of some of those who are prepar- 
ing teachers. It’s going to mean some 
change in curriculum; it will mean 
some change in point of view and in 
philosophy. If, as we have been say- 
ing for a long time, the schools belong 
to the people, then we have to act 
accordingly. 


LEARN NEW TECHNICS 
Q. Doesn't that mean we've got to 
learn new technics of human relations 
and how to think together as a group? 
GIVENS: The group dynamics 
movement has not been too well 


When Willard E. Givens goes to Hawaii for a visit immediately follow- 
ing his retirement this fall, he hopes to see several members of this 
group, the faculty at the McKinley High School (now Lincoln Junior 
High School) in Honolulu, where he was principal from 1919 to 1921. 
Among the former members of his faculty whom Dr. Givens will greet 
is Oren E. Long, governor of Hawaii since May |. Governor Long, the 
first person at the left in the front row, was, at the time this picture 
was taken, head of the McKinley High School's history department. 
Later he was deputy superintendent of public instruction for nine years, 
superintendent of public instruction for |! years, and then secretary 


of the territory for four years. The second woman seated to the right 
of Mr. Long is Mrs. Geneva Rule Long, then teacher of home economics 
at McKinley High. Dr. Givens is standing in the center of the picture. 


understood by those who are in it and 
has frequently been misunderstood by 
those who are not in it. But I have 
said several times, and I am _ per- 
fectly willing to predict again, 
that over the years the rdle that the 
National Education Association has 
served in starting our work at Bethel, 
Maine, in this field will be one of 
the most far-reaching things that has 
taken place during my 18 years with 
the N.E.A. We waste a lot of time 
and a lot of money in all of our con- 
ferences because we are still ignorant 
about the best ways of getting down to 
business and getting the most out of 
our meetings and conferences. 

Q. Do we know enough about 
democracy now to make it work? 

GIvENS: We know a lot more 
about it than we did. Yes, we know 
much about it, but we ought to have 
the faith and determination to use 
those things we know. We haven't 
put all of them into practice yet. 


CAN AFFORD MORE SERVICES 

Q. Whenever we talk about ex- 
panding the educational services, 
someone will raise the objection: We 
don’t have enough money for what 
we're trying to do now. 

GIVENS: We have demonstrated 
beyond any question of a doubt that 
the American people have money to 
pay for anything they really want. If 
we can Carry out this program of work- 
ing with the lay people and letting 
them know what we need to educate 
their children, they'll make the money 
available. 

Q. There still remains the practical 
problem of taxation, with so much 
going to the federal government and 
so little left for state’ and local use. 
What are some possible alternatives? 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST HELP 

GIvENS: Well, that’s a difficult 
problem to answer. The time is get- 
ting nearer and nearer when we have 
to do one of two things. Either we 
must have federal aid for education, 
or the federal government must re- 
linquish some of the taxes it now 
takes away from the states and local 
communities so that they can use such 
revenues for education. There is a 
tremendous amount of money now go- 
ing through the federal government. 
Living in Washington as I do, I can 
see a number of places where money 
could well be saved. I personally meet 
many men who are well up on the 
pay roll of the federal government. 
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When I say to them, “Now just what 
is your job?” it’s not uncommion to 
get the reply, “I don’t know what my 
job is; I am trying to find out.” 

Q. How can we create a public 
opinion that will demand more effi- 
ciency in our federal government? 

GIVENS: I am personally convinced, 
and have been for a long time, that 
much foreign aid money is wasted if 
it's used for anything except to help 
the people in the other countries help 
themselves. 

Q. The Point Four program? 

GIVENS: Generally speaking that is 
the philosophy that is back of the 
Point Four program, and unless we 
spend our money in that manner, most 
of it is just being thrown away. I 
think there are tremendous opportuni- 
ties for wise use of foreign aid. I 
could mention country after country 
that we had the privilege of seeing in 
1949, when we spent six days in each 
of 12 different world capitals. We 
saw place after place where what they 
needed much more than American 
money were American individuals 
who were willing to go over there and 
unselfishly give their time to help 
those people help themselves. If we 
could send into Turkey, as an example, 
some well informed, highly trained, 
skilled farmers who would be willing 
to go over there and work with those 
people, not on the basis of going over 
to tell them what America does, but 
to help them improve what they have 
in their own way, a_ tremendous 
amount of good could be done. 


UNIFY POINT FOUR PROGRAM 
Q. How is the foreign aid program 


administered now? 


GIVENS: Well, unfortunately, the 
program is under at least four dif- 
ferent heads. A lot of it is under the 
E.C.A., and much of the spending of 
money in foreign countries for the 
same purpose is under the military. 
If we're going to do the job effec- 
tively, we ought to put the Point Four 
program, or whatever it is to be called, 
in one place under one head, unified 
and organized. 

Q. We've looked into the future 
somewhat, Willard, and talked about 
the next 20 years. Looking back a bit, 
what are some of the most encour- 
aging things that you think you have 
seen in the past 25 years, as far as the 
good of education and the good of this 
country are concerned? 

GIVENS: Well, from the organiza- 
tional standpoint, if you go back in 
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During the many years that the N.E.A. has fought 
vigorously for federal aid to public schools for gen- 
eral expenditures, Dr. Givens has worked closely 
with these three senators for whom the N.E.A. bills 
were named. L. to r. are Lister Hill, senator from 
Alabama; Elbert D. Thomas, former senator from 
Utah; Dr. Givens; Senator Robert A. Taft. 
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history a little, the first state education 
organization really to get down to 
business and start to work by em- 
ploying a staff was California, in 1909. 
The man who was the first secretary, 
L. E. Armstrong, is still living. Then 
35 years ago the late J. W. Crabtree 
came to Washington and established 
the N.E.A. office. Up until that time 
the National Education Association 
was almost exclusively an organiza- 
tion that had an annual meeting and 
published its proceedings. 

Q. Wasn't that true of all the states 
up until that time? 

GIVENS: That's right. The real 
growth of state associations has been in 
the last 43 years, development of the 
National Education Association in the 
last 35 years, and the growth of effec- 
tive local associations throughout the 
nation has been during the same 
period of time. 


WE'VE KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS 
Q. That’s been a growth, of course, 
in membership and also in develop- 
ment of a continuous program? 
GIVENS: That's right, it’s been an 
over-all program of marked improve- 
ment in better instruction for children. 
It's been a tremendous widening of 
all phases that affect the lives of those 
who work in the profession, teachers, 
principals and superintendents, from 
the standpoint of welfare, from the 
standpoint of professional develop- 
ment, and from the standpoint of 


democratic participation. We've kept 
pace with the development of our 
whole nation. 


SHOULD FIGHT HARDER 

Q. I have heard laymen say, 
“Teacher organizations have been 
pretty selfish, They have been too 
much concerned about salary, retire- 
ment and other personal benefits and 
privileges.” Do you suppose we have 
been a little selfish? 

GIVENsS: I, personally, don’t think 
we've done as much of that as we 
ought to. Had we been a little more 
hard-boiled and driven a little harder 
on those things, the education of chil- 
dren, the welfare of our teachers, and 
the welfare of our country would be 
farther ahead than they are now. 

Q. Along with the growth of the 
teaci#ér association has come even 
more recently the development of the 
state department. I have been asking 
this question everywhere and getting 
no answer: What is the unique func- 
tion of a teacher organization as dis- 
tinguished from the functions and 
purpose of the state department? 


WORK WITH STATE DEPARTMENTS 
GIvENS: Well, I think their gen- 
eral assignments are quite different. I 
would say thazse professional organ- 
izations of teachers over this period, 
say the last 40 years, have made more 
headway than the state departments 
have. I think that the state depart- 
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ments at the present time by and large 
are one of the weakest points we have 
in our over-all program. Fortunately, 
we have gone ahead in a marked way 
in some states, and those spots will 
. eventually help to pull up the others. 
Now, coming to the relationship be- 
tween the two, they ought to be tied 
in a close working agreement. One 
outstanding example is in the state of 
Washington. As a team they have 
worked together there in a fine way. 

Q. What are the things that the 
teacher organization does in Wash- 
ington that the state department 
shouldn't or doesn’t do? 

GIVENS: Well, there are many 
phases of reaching groups on legisla- 
tion that the teachers organization can 
get out and do in what we would call 
good taste, but the state department 
officials can’t do. On the other side, 
there are a good many things that 
can be worked out officially between 
a state superintendent and other 
phases of the state government in a 
much more harmonious way than a 
separate organization outside can do. 


DON’T FEAR LAY GROUPS 

Q. With the growth of citizens’ 
committees, some people are saying 
we need to define more clearly the 
relationship of advisory lay groups to 
the responsibility of a school board. 

GIVENS: There again is the same 
thing we said earlier about the super- 
intendent. A superintendent who is 
well qualified and who is not afraid of 
his job welcomes all to come in and 
express their ideas. School boards that 
are not too sure they're qualified to 
do their job don’t want advisory mem- 
bers. Your outstanding school board 
members want to reserve for them- 
selves, and should, the official obliga- 
tion that the law puts upon them. 
But they welcome all suggestions and 
all criticisms. 


CAN SOLVE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Q. What is your solution for the 
teacher shortage? 

GIVENS: We've had ample proof 
in the last five years, particularly in 
the studies we've made on teacher 
standards and teacher supply, that 
those states which have high stand- 
ards and pay good salaries have the 
minimum teacher shortage. It’s the 
places with no standards and low sal- 
aries where the big shortages occur. 
If we can get standards high enough 
and salaries high enough, then I would 
say that when the time comes to open 
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schools and we can’t provide teachers 
who meet those standards, I would 
leave the schools closed. I'd say to 
the parents: “We're awfully sorry, we 
just can’t get competent people to 
teach your children.” 

Q. But that never happens, does it? 

GIVENS: Never has yet! But we've 
got to face that sort of situation be- 
fore we're going to convince the peo- 
ple that we must have well prepared 
teachers or else we're not going to 
open up our schools. 

Q. Aren't there things teachers can 
do to create an enthusiasm for teach- 
ing? : 

GIVENS: In the whole field of guid- 
ance—we are not doing enough, even 
in our best places. We need to do a 
lot more. I have said in several meet- 
ings of future teachers that there are 
two kinds of people in the world: 
those who are interested in people, and 
those who are interested in things. If 
you're interested in things, you should 
not go into the teaching profession. 
If you're interested in people, you 
should consider teaching seriously. If 
you like children and are interested 
in doing something for people, then 
stay in the teaching profession. 


STATES VIEWS ON RETIREMENT 

Q. You're going to have time to do 
some things now that you've probably 
wanted to do for years and years. 
You're in a spot where a number of 
us are or will soon be. Do you want 
to reveal some of your thoughts as 
you make this transition? 

GIVENS: I would be very glad to 
say a few things on that. Take my 
own particular case. The National 
Education Association began its re- 
tirement system in 1927, at which 
time it set the retirement age at 65. 
I have administered that system now 
for 18 years. When the board of 
trustees came to me and asked if I 
would stay on after 65, I told them 
no, I would not stay on after 65, that 
I had administered the program for 
18 years, and I proposed to live up 
to it. So I go out gladly. 

When I was in high school the ex- 
pected life of an individual in this 
country was less than 40 years. Now, 
as I retire, the expected life span is 
68 years. That's happened in my own 
life time. Practically doubled. Now 
we have a good many millions of 
people who are past 65 and able and 
many of them anxious to carry on 
some sort of a program. With the 
increasing length of the life span for 


man, each year there will be thousands 
more who are past 65. 

Q. Doesn’t that have some relation- 
ship to the teacher shortage situation? 

GIVENS: It does very definitely—a 
tremendously vital connection with 
our whole national life. We can’t af- 
ford to have thousands of people past 
65, able and eager to work and yet 
restricted in what they can do for the 
national welfare. As a nation we must 
use our manpower and use it effec- 
tively. So we are going to have to 
face that problem. Undoubtedly, as 
the whole life span is moved up, the 
age of retirement will either be ex- 
tended , generally or be much more 
liberal in its application. 

Q. Don’t you think we need to work 
out a transition for a retirement pro- 
gram rather than an abrupt change? 

GIVENS: I'll go back again to my 
own case. For the head of a big 
organization like the National Educa- 
tion Association, I think 65 is old 
enough for a man to serve as the 
executive secretary, where he directs 
the whole program. As people get 
older, they lose some of their vitality 
and driving power and most of them 
become more conservative, so that I 
think a shift in leadership is impor- 
tant. I think that also applies to 
superintendents of schools. I think it 
applies to the top jobs in leadership 
generally. But that doesn’t mean that 
an individual might not be put at some 
other phase of work where he could 
give important service and have less 
responsibility. I think that the gen- 
eral field ought to be developed. 


NO VACATION FROM EDUCATION 

Q. Your many friends, Willard, 
would be delighted to know some of 
your plans, if you want to tell us. 

GIVENS: I only have one definite 
plan. That definite plan is that I'm 
going to take four months’ vacation. 
I'm going to do just what I please for 
four months. Mrs. Givens and I expect 
to go back to the three places where 
we spent most of our lives. We both 
happen to have grown up in Indiana. 
We're going back there and then drive 
back through the Northwest and spend 
some time in California. Then we will 
go on to Hawaii, where both our boys 
were born and where we were for five 
years after World War I. We're com- 
ing back to the mainland on or about 
the first of January. I expect to con- 
tinue to work in public education. I 
am reasonably sure that I'll be in 
Washington, D.C. 
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When recommendations gather dust, 


Thid is the story of how 
‘a New England com- 
munity developed an 
effective program for 
making practical use of 
a professional school 
survey. The essential 
element was local in- 
volvement — sustained 
and constructive. 


it's time tor LAY PARTICIPATION 


| GROUNDS for enduring fame 
were to be sought, Pittsfield, Mass., 
might be remembered as the birthplace 
of the doctrine of “collective genius.” 

Developed and industrially docu- 
mented by K. K. Paluev, a Pittsfield 
electrical engineer, the doctrine of col- 
lective genius is simplicity itself: The 
true genius— outstanding in every 
mental and personal factor—is rarely 
found; hence, progress depends on the 
cooperation of many “partial” geniuses, 
each of whom possesses some of the 
requisite factors. 

In a statement that was intended 
for industry but nevertheless has de- 
cided relevance for school administra- 
tors, Engineer Paluev says that collec- 
tive genius “recognizes the practical 
value of the cultivation of individual- 
ity; unlimited possibility for individual 
growth; fitting a job to the man; 
human dignity; social equality; free- 
dom of discussion; criticism; tolerance; 
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sympathy; reduction of authority of 
supervisors and executives by investing 
it in small executive and semi-executive 
groups; status of the foreman as a 
skillful guide and mediator rather than 


_ the hard-boiled, intolerant dictator; 


good working conditions; expansion of 
personnel departments basing their op- 
erations on sympathy and understand- 
ing; fair play.” 

Into this setting of philosophic en- 
lightenment, there intruded in Pitts- 
field in 1946 a problem: the 1946 
birth rate, belying the birth recessions 
of 1944 and 1945, zoomed to almost 
twice the rate of some depression years. 

The year 1947 saw the school people 
proclaiming from the housetops that 
Pittsfield had a problem. The first 
half of that year saw an ever increasing 


number of babies brought into the 
world, but still there seemed to be 
little, if any, concern as to what class- 
rooms these children would occupy 
five or six years later. 

My warnings that these children 
would be denied their birthright of 
education were hardly being taken 
seriously. Statistics, forecasts, tables, 
charts, trends, projections and extrapo- 
lations, which were issued in due time 
by the school department in bulky re- 
ports, seemed to avail but little; people 
simply were not getting excited over 
statistical categories. 

The plan of action I had advanced 
seemed well calculated to enlist com- 
munity support. For decades, Pittsfield’s 
junior high schools had been housed 
in thoroughly inadequate elementary 
school buildings and in an obsolete 
high school building which, after a 
half century of service, had earned its 
retirement. What could be more log- 
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ical than to withdraw all the junior 
high school units from the elementary 
school buildings? Precious seats could 
then be released for the mounting ele- 
mentary school enrollments forecast by 
the record birth rates. The junior high 
school pupils displaced from the ele- 
mentary school buildings would be wel- 
comed into new junior high schools to 
be constructed—buildings doing jus- 
tice to the junior high school idea for 
the first time in a generation. 

Such was the plan, and it seemed 
to be a good plan, but not good 
enough to cause more than a ripple 
in other than school circles. Looking 
back at those unresponsive months in 
1947 and early 1948, one might prop- 
erly infer that the school people were 
flouting the first axiom of collective 
genius—the principle of participation. 
I was talking and people were listen- 
ing, but nothing was happening. There 
was no action because there was no 
interaction; no evolvement because 
there was no involvement. 


LAY COMMISSION APPOINTED 

When the superintendent feels that 
his recommendations are gathering 
dust, it is time to get a lay committee 
involved in the problem. At the re- 
quest of the school board, the mayor 
appointed a lay school building survey 
commission, consisting of informed 
and public spirited citizens. At con- 
siderable personal hardship, the laymen 
saturated themselves in the school 
building atmosphere by visits, analyses 
and research. Nevertheless, an ingred- 
ient needed for action was still miss- 
ing, for the lay commission certified to 
the magnitude of the problem but 
stopped short of making definite rec- 
ommendations on breaking ground for 
new buildings. There were simply not 
enough gilt-edged facts on which to 
base a multi-million dollar building 
program in a city of Pittsfield’s size. 

Some months before I had left the 
docr ajar by suggesting that outside 
consultants might have value for pre- 
senting the facts in an unbiased man- 
ner. This door was now opened wide 
by the lay survey commission through 
its recommendation that a firm of pro- 
fessional consultants be engaged to 
survey our school buildings. 

From the unregenerate yesterday, 
there remains in most school people a 
subconscious distaste for surveys. Per- 
haps there lingers in their minds a 
memory of all too many surveys that 
have merely stirred up the dust, which 
then proceeded to settle again in fa- 
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miliar patterns, often covering the very 
pages of the survey report. 

But facts are paving stones on the 
road to agreement. Engineer Paluev 
holds that knowledge of facts—specific 
and general—is a component of col- 
lective genius, and every group activity 
aspiring to collective genius should 
include one or more members who are 
partial geniuses with facts. In the 
static situation which confronted Pitts- 
field's school people in 1948, there 
was a dearth of facts that could func- 
tion; my facts did not function because 
I had a personal stake in the problem, 
and my spectacles might have been 
rosy-hued or smoked, especially in an 
issue of school building construction 
costing almost 10 per cent of the city’s 
total assessed valuation. 

In such an impasse, a survey by out- 
side consultants has the merit of pro- 
viding a reservoir of usable facts. I 
therefore submitted a selected list from 
which the lay commission chose an 
eastern firm of consultants. 

A school survey is rarely an unmixed 
blessing. Many school people have 
not yet learned to feel secure when 
placed under the microscope, even 
when the man at the eyepiece has a 
thoroughly professional attitude. Feel- 
ings of insecurity thus generated inter- 
fere with efficient group dynamics, 
especially when some elements of the 
public are also infected with the con- 
tagion of insecurity because of the 
needs, wants and lacks disclosed by the 
survey. 


CYCLE OF INSECURITY 

Pittsfield was not spared this cycle 
of insecurity. In some cases, it seemed 
that the survey results were used for 
ego gratification by some critics; re- 
sentments smouldered for a time 
among staff members at careless ex- 
aggerations of survey statements which 
in themselves were severely profes- 
sional; tempers, for a while, were short 
and frayed. But this infection in hu- 
man relations was a mild one and soon 
ran its course for want of nourishment. 

A community that had maintained 
its complacency while I had publicly 
bewailed its impending school building 
woes now stirred itself realistically— 
even if still anxiously—to take stock 
of the survey findings: not one school 
building in Pittsfield suited to the 
needs of early adolescents; insufferable 
conditions forecast when rising birth 
rates would translate themselves in due 
time into bulging school buildings; a 
record of a generation of pleas for new 


construction resulting only in the erec- 
tion of an elementary and a senior 
high school building; ancient ‘school 
buildings, structurally and function- 
ally obsolescent. 

Perhaps the interval during which 
kinks were being removed from the 
lines of communication, although rep- 
resenting a consumption of valuable 
energies, was an interlude not alto- 
gether without value, for there emerged 
a responsible program for public inter- 
pretation of the survey results. It was 
on this theme of interpretation that 
the consultants had closed their Pitts- 
field sojourn, through meetings and 
discussions held by the consultants 
with community groups. A _parent- 
teacher association committee, organ- 
izing itself as a study group, then 
moved into the partial vacuum to sup- 
ply the ingredient still missing in the 
program—sustained and constructive 
local involvement. 


TO ACHIEVE CONSENSUS 

Copies of the consultants’ report 
were duplicated by the school depart- 
ment in large numbers, and the daily 
paper published an abstract of it in a 
special supplement. The community 
then set itself to the process of achiev- 
ing consensus. Concerning the facts 
there was little controversy, but objec- 
tions were made to the conclusions on 
almost as many grounds as there were 
objectors. But in several weeks there 
emerged, first informally and then offi- 
cially in the report of the city’s capital 
outlay committee, a pattern for a school 
building program which held promise 
of being able to canalize the efforts 
of many groups in its suppoft. The 
actual recommendations of the capital 
outlay committee, substantially differ- 
ent in form though not in spirit from 
those of the consultants, provided for 
the erection of three new elementary 
schools, two new junior high schools, 
each with a capacity of 1000 pupils, 
to house all of our early adolescents, 
and an addition to the high school. 

Concerning the three new elemen- 
tary schools, there was never a doubt 
as to a favorable outcome; one build- 
ing was to replace a century-old struc- 
ture and the other two were for dis- 
tricts where people were already 
thoroughly aroused at the prospect that 
their schools would soon burst at the 
seams. 

However, the proposal to house all 
of our junior high school pupils in 
completely new buildings soon rose to 
share the No. 1 spotlight in the public 
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view, along with a property revalua- 
tion project. Thrown into the political 
arena, the junior high school proposal 
generated heat as well as light. Part 
of. the heat, of course, came from the 
ever burning question of how much 
the taxpayers could afford, but regret- 
tably much came from friction engen- 
dered by confusion in semantics. 

What was formerly suspected now 
became clear—the community was 
talking many different languages when 
it used the term “junior high schools.” 
The interpretation of the term varied 
all the way from being simply a label 
for Grades 7, 8 and 9 through its 
conception as a school structurally and 
functionally designed to attain to an 
optimum extent for early adolescents 
the educational goals held valid for 
the whole educational process. Between 
these two extremes there seemed to 
be as many variations as there were 
persons who used the words “junior 
high school.” Communication lines 
were being fouled by a breakdown in 
semantics, aggravated by a generation 
of frustrated growth of our junior high 
schools. 

Election day was only a few months 
away, and on election day the voting 
“machines would register the “yes” and 
“no” votes on the school bond ref- 
erendum. At such a critical juncture 
it might seem that the school people 
ought to assume the responsible réle 
of spearheading the campaign to de- 
velop meanings in the minds of voters 
on the junior high school idea. 


POLITICAL ISSUE 

A legal impediment intervened. 
Whereas in many states teachers may 
completely immerse themselves in 
bond elections, knocking on doors, 
directing teams of pupils organizing 
parades, printing and distributing cir- 
culars, and making their weight felt 
in less obvious ways, the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts make it a violation of the 
corrupt practices act for a teacher (or 
any city official or employe) to use 
his position to influence an election. 
Even the parent-teacher associations 
were reluctant to enter the campaign 
in their official capacities, since the 
junior high schools had become a po- 
litical issue when the three candidates 
for mayor took conflicting stands on 
the issue. (Mayor Robert T. Capeless, 
who was successful in his bid for re- 
election in this campaign, supported 
the junior high schools unequivocally.) 

Fortunately, the movement for the 
junior high schools did not lack lead- 
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Children in the Pittsfield area 
do not lack rich natural educa- 
tive environments to promote 
balanced all-around growth. 


ership. Two months before the elec- 
tion there appeared on the electoral 
scene the Committee of 100, consist- 
ing of many members of the study 
group, P.T.A. workers speaking for 
themselves rather than for their organ- 
izations, and school people in their 
private capacities, as well as prominent 
nonschool-related citizens who com- 
manded the respect of the voters. 

The Committee of 100 did not stoop 
to propaganda technics which manipu- 
late masses by playing on basic fears 
or feeding the hunger for prestige 
symbols without a sense of genuine 
values and with callous disregard for 
ideals. Instead, they courageously al- 
lowed the facts to tell their own story 
within the framework of a project in 
semantics which sought to develop 
common meanings as to what a junior 
high school could and should do for 
the early adolescent. Lines of commu- 
nity intercommunication were worked 
overtime. No opportunity was over- 
looked to carry the story to people who 
would listen and who could be involved 
somehow in bringing home facts and 
meanings to the electorate. 

The use of participatory technics 
did not preclude the use of the news- 
paper or radio, but here too the stress 
was factual—usually telling the story 
of what the Committee of 100 was 
doing instead of resorting to the glam- 
ourized advertising agency type of spot 
announcements. The handbills used 
were little more than statistical sum- 
maries of the facts. It was refreshing 
to witness a campaign void of sensa- 
tionalism or pressuring. Even more 
refreshing was the fact that the Com- 
mittee of 100 conducted a campaign 
on a multi-million dollar bond issue 
at a cost of exactly $100! 

A few minutes after the polls closed 
the voting machines had registered 
a 2 to 1 endorsement for the bond 
issue. Not so long ago, this would 
have meant that the story was drawing 
to a close. Little more would remain 
but to engage an architect and break 
ground for the schools. 

But not so in Pittsfield. So much 
of the preelection work had been in 
the field of semantics that the primacy 
of meanings persisted, as sort of an 
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anticlimax, after the elections. The 
, area of needed consensus now moved 
to this question: “What kind of edu- 
cation program do we want for our 
early adolescents, and what kind of 
school building should house this pro- 
gram?” 


GUIDE FOR FUTURE 

The lesson of participation, con- 
ducted in a somewhat empirical man- 
ner during the previous two years, 
now became a guide for charting the 
future. It was clear that the teachers 
and principals must be a part of the 
process. Even before the bond ref- 
erendum, the teachers in each building 
had been working, producing specifi- 
cations for the building that would 
house the kind of educational program 
they wanted. Now it was felt that a 
second look at the problem was needed 
because of its centrality in the election 
campaign. A full-dress junior high 
school curriculum study was in the 
making. 

* * * 

Next month’s article in this 
series will present a résumé of 
the study which resulted in a 
curriculum design for Pittsfield’s 
junior high school. The study was 
made in cooperation with the 
Center for Field Studies of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 
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Austin provides home-bound teaching to children unable to attend 
school. Their doctor must state that they will be out of school three 
months or more. The home-bound teacher tries to keep them up with 
their class. A teacher works with child convalescents in the hospital. 


; 


Before Casis School opened, a group of cerebral palsied children were 
taught at the Cerebral Palsy Center for two hours daily. Such instruc- 
tion prepared them for entrance to group experiences at school. Today, 
on an experimental basis, eight children are being taught at the center. 


Texas school provides normal classroom situations in 


TEACHING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


To law makes special state aid available to local 
school districts for specialized educational services for 
children with orthopedic problems, vision loss, hearing loss, 
speech disorders, nervous disorders, lowered vitality, and 
mental retardation. Educable children with pronounced 
physical limitations need assistance in ameliorating or re- 
moving their physical limitations; they need instruction 
designed to help them achieve the same educational objec- 
tives sought for other children. 
The ultimate objective of special education is to enable 
children with physical limitations to live normal or near- 
normal lives, to be self-supporting citizens, and to be typi- 


Dr. Otto wrote this article with the collaboration of Arthur 
Cunningham, director of pupil personnel and special services; Mar- 
garet Emswiler, supervisor of special education, and Temple B. 
Mayhall, director, school plant, Austin public schools; William G. 
Wolfe, associate professor, education of exceptional children, Uni- 
versity of Texas; M. G. Bowden, principal; Sondra Solomon, 
teacher of auditory training and speech reading; Celeste Dodd, 
speech therapist; Margaret Walker, physical therapist, and Johanna 
Dornberger, teacher of orthopedic group, Casis Elementary School, 
Austin; H. E. Robinson, director, division of special education, 
Texas Education Agency, and Louis C. Page, Louis F. Southerland, 
and George M. Page of the firm of Page, Southerland & Page, 
architects-engineers, Austin. 
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Texas Education Agency Renders These Services: 


Provides state-level leadership on all phases of special educa- 
tion of tional child 

Publishes and distributes bulletins on curriculum and organi- 
zation of special classes. 

Certifies teachers for special education classes. 

Approves ‘special education teacher units” to be operated in 
local school systems. 

Approves local school system eligibility for special state aid; 
the state pays the teacher's salary and the local district 
furnishes all other expenses. 

Furnishes two full-time consultants who provide demonstrative 
assistance to local districts. 


We di eo 


Cooperates with and advises 9 9 9g prepara 
prog for teachers of exceptional children. 

In 1951-52, 148 local school syst were operating 352 
“special education teacher units” serving about 12,000 
children. 
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Socialization, community responsibility, and occupational education 
are the over-all objectives for the 84 pupils enrolled in six classes now 
in operation for mentally retarded children. 1.Q. range and chrono- 
logical age determine placement in these classes. There are two pri- 
mary, two intermediate, and two junior high classes this first year. 


cal participants in the social and civic affairs of the 
community. More than any other group, children with 
physical limitations need to achieve confident self-hood, 
acceptance and peer-status among so-called normal children. 
Children, while growing up, should have the opportunity 
to live and learn to live in a society of so-called normal 
people because that is the kind of society in which they 
must make their way in adulthood. 

Children without pronounced physical limitations must 
learn to develop easy unconcern toward the crippled, blind, 
partially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, speech defective, or 
other type of exceptional child. They must also develop 
attitudes of acceptance, respect and helpfulness without 
deference and oversolicitousness toward those with limita- 
tions. If all children and youth could achieve these desired 


Parent being interviewed regarding entrance of child into Casis School. 
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Approximately 5 per cent of any school population needs assistance in 
speech. In Austin’s neighborhood schools, Betsy the Puppet, helps some 
of the 359 pupils who have speech problems. These childzen are seen 
twice a week by itinerant speech therapists, who work with them in 
small groups or individually until they develop optimal speech. 


attitudes and habits regarding those with physical limita- 
tions, the latter would have increased job opportunities in 
later life and a total environment in which a full life could 
be realized more easily. 

These several considerations call for facilities and pro- 
cedures whereby exceptional children, throughout their 
school careers, are given maximum opportunity to have 
membership in regular classes and to participate as exten- 
sively as possible in the activities of regular school groups 
while receiving at the same time the services of specialists 
in the field of education of exceptional children. Instead of 
following a philosophy of “separation into special classes 
of their own type of deviates,” the public schools of Austin, 
Tex., with the encouragement and cooperation of the Texas 
Education Agency, are developing a program for the edu- 


Reviewing committee takes up each child's case at least once each year. 
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Small practically soundproof rooms permit practice of planned speech 
activities. Progress is demonstrated when pupils with severe defects 
report daily for periods of 20 minutes; others come twice a week. 


LEFT: Fifteen children are brought at school expense to Casis 
in a bus with seats modified to meet their needs. These youngsters 
are physically unable to ride the city bus and have no other 
meons of getting to school. The bus run takes one hour for each 
trip, and an attendant rides the route to ensure child protection. 


cation of exceptional children in which every such child 
will be given maximum time and opportunity to have mem- 
bership in regular classes and to live and learn to live in 
a society of so-called normal children. 

The program in special education was initiated by the 
Austin Board of Education in 1943, when, with the sup- 
port of the local mental hygiene society and with financial 
assistance from the Kiwanis Club, a traveling teacher for 
the homebound was appointed. As the community has en- 
lightened itself about the needs of exceptional children, it 
has increased annually its acceptance of its own rdle in 
serving all its children. A statewide program inaugurated 
by legislation in 1945 strengthened local efforts already 
under way. The program now has expanded to include 
15 teachers, one supervisor, and 537 children. Total en- 
rollment in the Austin public schools is 19,499. The average 


annual cost per child in special education is about $112 
above the average annual per capita cost of instruction. 
A special wing was built in the Casis Elementary School 
to accommodate only the severely handicapped children 
who are unable, because of physical limitations or severity 
of disability, to profit by the educational program in the 


LEFT: Group therapy is a phase of u program designed to meet 
individual needs of the child with a severe speech problem. Desir- 
able social adjustment contributes to the ultimate correction of his 
speech disorder. An analysis and an examination of the child’s 


speech and vocal mechanism precede the planned scientific therapy. 


Children with a speech disorder have full membership in regular 
classes. The speech therapist and the classroom teacher work together. 
The more physically involved speech cases first get special help. 




















RIGHT: Auditory training is stimulated through use of a high- 
powered group hearing aid. The individual biaural contro! enables 
each child to regulate the intensity of sound according to his needs. 
Initially the children were taught to discriminate between gross 
sounds, They have progressed to finding phrases on the board. 
CENTER RIGHT: Physical education provides one of the easiest chan- 
nels for initiating the assimilation of hard-of-hearing children into a 
regular class. CENTER BELOW: Parent-teacher conferences bring 
home and school together in coordinating child help technics. 


neighborhood schools. Referrals for consideration for trans- 
fer to Casis are accepted from parents, teachers, family 
physicians, or the itinerant special teachers. 

The special education department investigates family 
background, parents’ attitude toward the child, the child’s 


medical background, the specialist's statement of the prob-- 


lem, and the child’s educational and psychological back- 
ground. Cases that appear to meet the school system’s cri- 
teria are considered by the reviewing committee, composed 
of two otologists, two orthopedic surgeons, two ophthal- 


Children physically 
unable to attend reg- 
ular classes are as- 
signed to orthopedic 
room. Grades range 
from 1 to 6. Room is 
spacious. Children of 
one group receive 
class instruction while 
others engage in 
seat work and other 
types of activity. 
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mologists, two pediatricians, two speech correctionists, a 
psychiatrist, and two psychologists. 

The committee meets periodically, using the following 
procedures: (1) The educational aspects of all candidates 
are reviewed by* the psychologists and psychiatrist. (2) 
Those meeting the educational requirement are then re- 
viewed by the specialists in each child’s area of limitations. 
These specialists study the case folder of the child and inter- 
view him and his parents. (3) After all applicants have 
been seen, the committee meets as a whole to evaluate 
each case, to select those to be transferred, and to recom- | 
mend further procedures for those children who will remain 3 
in their neighborhood schools. Each child’s case is re- @ 
viewed by the committee at least once a year to ascertain 
the progress made and the need for continued services. 





ABOVE: Handrails are placed on both sides 
of all corridors to enable orthopedically 
involved children to move freely throughout 
the building. Handrails also are provided 
in the classroom at chalkboards, drinking 
fountain, work table, clothes closet. LEFT: 
All children in hard-of-hearing and orthope- 
dic rooms have daily supervised rest pe- 
riods. Children from regular classrooms have 
rest periods if recommended by a doctor. 





Children in the orthopedic class eat in the 
regular lunchroom. They pass through the 
cafeteria line and make their own food se- 
lections. Assistance, as needed, is given by 
teacher, nurse-attendant or cafeteria staff. 
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RIGHT: All physical therapy is given according to prescription of 
the child’s attending physician. Table games develop useful hand 
skills. Children learn coordination of finer movements by playing games 
requiring manual skills. Adjustable flying rings, stall bars, and 
pulley weights increase muscle strength, improve muscle tone, and 
are a part of play activity necessary for the child’s development. 
CENTER RIGHT: Children receive treatment in a therapeutic pool 
three times weekly for 20 minutes. The water temperature is kept 
at 92° to 98° and chlorine residual determination is made daily. 


Vision surveys are now being conducted to identify the 
children who might profit from the special equipment and 
materials available at the Casis School in the hope that a 
sight saving class may be started next fall. Plans are also 
under way to begin occupational therapy activities at Casis 
next year. New junior and senior high schools being 
planned or under construction are either of one-floor design 
or will be equipped with elevators so that the needs of 
exceptional youth will be met throughout the 12 grade 
program. Expansion of the program for the mentally re- 
tarded to include senior high school students is a problem 
the community is ready to tackle. 

Like an inverted spiral, as community awareness and 
participation increase, acceptability and services for these 
children multiply without patronage or deference. 

The University of Texas joined forces and funds with 
the Austin public schools in the building of the Casis 
School. Groups of teachers, parents, school board members, 
architects, nurses and others visit ¢:%.school for many and 
varied purposes. University classes in music, art, home 
economics, sociology, architecture and elementary and sec- 


ondary education use the school for class and individual 
observations. Research studies are undertaken by graduate 
students and faculty members. Students preparing to be- 
come teachers of exceptional children work regularly a 
whole semester with a special education teacher and pupils. 


Neuromuscular conditions are treated with underwater massage. 
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Sevan is the story of a man who was 
getting ready to retire in 1942. He 
and his wife had already picked out a 
home in Upstate New York, and he 
looked forward to leisure after a 50 
year career in school administration. 

Then two things happened. His 
wife died, and retirement alone would 
have been too lonesome. Shortly there- 
after he was asked to become New Jer- 
sey’s commissioner of education. He 
accepted. And only now, 10 years later, 
is he finally closing the book on his 
professional career. 


The story of John H. Bosshart, and 
of those 10 years, is the story of edu- 
cation in our eighth largest or fourth 
smallest state, depending on whether 
you look at people or at acres. Dr. 
Bosshart, who will retire on June 30 
this year, is the dean of state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, with a 
solid record of achievement that goes 
well beyond his own state’s borders. 

John Bosshart always suggests his 
up-country background. Suits drape 
loosely on his tall, bony frame. He 
moves slowly but surely and gets 
things done, and nobody ever knows 
quite how. At the same time he has 
given his state's top education job a 
friendly warmth. Everybody in New 
Jersey calls him John and has done so 
since his first days as commissioner. 
The door to his office on the first floor 
of the state department building in 
Trenton is always open, and any citi- 
zen with a gripe, problem or even a 
compliment can see the “head man.” 
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The New Jersey commissionership 
is a professional position. Dr. Bosshart 
is only the fourteenth chief state 
school officer in that state in the last 
hundred years. However, he stepped 
into the commissionership under diffi- 
cult conditions. Gov. Charles Edison, 
a Democrat, nominated John W. Stude- 
baker, then U.S. commissioner of edu- 
cation. A Republican senate rebelled, 
however, and a first-class political shin- 
dig was developing. John Bosshart 
was head of a committee of adminis- 
trators supporting the governor's nomi- 
nation when Dr. Studebaker withdrew 
his name from consideration. There 
was immediate agreement that if John 
Bosshart would take the job he would 
have bipartisan support. 


BROAD BACKGROUND 

He brought to the commissioner- 
ship a broad background in school ad- 
ministration. iKeared in a western 
New York village and graduated from 
Cornell in 1902, he followed a typical 
schoolmaster’s career for 25 years: as- 
sistant principal at Shortsville, N.Y., 
and principal the next year; a few 
months as county superintendent, and 
five years as an elementary principal in 
Rochester, with extra work in the eve- 
ning schools. He’ first went to New 
Jersey in 1911 as principal of an ele- 
mentary school in East Orange. Two 
years later, however, he had an oppor- 
tunity to get high school experience as 
principal of the Classical and High 
School at Salem, Mass. It was°i#2U 


They call him 
bé JO HN” 
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before he went back to New Jersey for 
good—as principal of the Columbia 
High School, South Orange; in 1927 
he became superintendent. 

South Orange—solid suburban 
wealth with a civic conscience——has al- 
ways wanted the best education and 
has been prepared to pay for it. Its 
better citizens have felt it was cheaper 
and more satisfactory to maintain good 
public schools than-to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. For 15 years 
Dr. Bosshart maintained South 
Orange's reputation as one of the out- 
standing school systems in New Jer- 
sey. Among his major achievements— 
even during the depression—were a 
broad building program, a notable 
guidance program, and one of the 
earlier systems of cumulative. pupil 
records. 

Dr. Bosshart’s appointment as com- 
missioner was approved in August 
1943. New Jersey was just starting a 
broad reorganization of its state gov- 
ernment, a streamlining and consoli- 
dation that tremendously expanded the 
state department of education. 

Higher education had been the 
province of an eight-man board of re- 
gents, whose function was to “pur- 
chase” higher education from private 
institutions, principally Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In 1945 the board of regents 
was merged with the state board of 
education, Rutgers was formally de- 
nominated as the State University of 
New Jersey without ceasing to be a 
private institution, and the commis- 
sioner and state department acquired a 
flock of new responsibilities. State sup- 
port of Rutgers has increased sub- 
stantially since then; Rutgers faculty 
salaries are now on a par with those in 
the state teachers colleges. 

The state department of education 
was further expanded soon after Dr. 
Bosshart became commissioner by the 
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John H. Bosshart started a big job 
in school administration at a time 
when most men would have been 
satisfied to retire. This is the 
story of his 10 years as New Jer- 
sey’s commissioner of education. 
Often referred to as the dean of 
state superintendents, he retires 
on June 30 after a career of 50 
years in the field of education. 





addition of the library agencies of the 
state. This division promptly put into 
operation a major “decentralization” 
policy under which the state library 
acts as a depository and central pool 
for books rarely borrowed, freeing local 
and county library facilities for books 
in greater demand. 

A similar decentralization idea has 
remade New Jersey’s audio-visual 
setup. For many years, on a limited 
budget, the state museum operated a 
film loan service. Out of this has 
gtown a cooperative county organiza- 
tion; each county can set up its own 
visual aids center, jointly supported by 
state and local board contributions, 
while the central service provides only 
rarer and less used films. On this basis 
New Jersey has, within the last few 
years, multiplied many times the 
amount spent on audio-visual materials 
and brought the materials closer to the 
schools where they are needed. 

a 
FIGHTS SEGREGATION 

One of the history making achieve- 
ments of New Jersey schools under 
Commissioner Bosshart has been the 
virtual elimination of segregation, both 
for pupils and for teachers. The fact 
that this was done by constitutional 
and legal methods, and without a 
single major controversy, tells the story 
of Bosshart at work. 

New Jersey's anti-segregation law 
goes back to 1881. In large sections of 
the state, however, it was totally ig- 
nored—after all, part of New Jersey is 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. In 
1945 the state passed a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and set up a divi- 
sion against discrimination in the state 
department of education. An official 
survey in 1947-48, nevertheless, showed 
nearly 10 per cent of the school dis- 
tricts with all colored schools, staffed 
by colored teachers. New Jersey's 1948 
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constitution, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
said: “No person shall be denied the 
enjoyment of any civil or military 
right, nor be discriminated against in 
the exercise of any civil or military 
right, nor be segregated in the militia 
or in the public schools, because of re- 
ligious scruples, race, color, ancestry or 
national origin.” 

New Jersey is a strong home-rule 
state, and a directive would have 
achieved little save law suits and in- 
flamed public opinion. The Bosshart 
approach was the way of conciliation, 
conference and persuasion. Workers 
from the state department visited each 
community; boards were encouraged— 
where they hesitated at complete com- 
pliance—to take one step at a time; 
publicity was kept to a minimum. 
When schools opened in September 
1948, 30 of some 42 segregation dis- 
tricts were prepared to operate on a 
basis of complete integration of pupils 
and teachers, and eight others had 
made significant moves in that di, 
rection. Today only three districts 
have any segregation; they have build- 
ing programs under way to end it. 


CHAMPIONS STATE AID 

Even before he became commis- 
sioner, Dr. Bosshart was familiar with 
the problem of state school aid. He 
had been chairman of a committee of 
the New Jersey Education Association 
to cooperate with the Princeton Sur- 
veys, which were devoting much time 
and attention to school finance. Within 
two years of his appointment the issue 
became hot in the legislature, which 
set up a state school aid commission 
with the commissioner as its secretary 
and an astute senator as chairman. 

Through a long hot summer, Dr. 
Bosshart worked with this commission, 
presenting the case for real state aid in 
New Jersey and seeking a program 
that would make maximum use of the 
limited amount of money available. 
Out of that commission, in 1945, came 
a reasonable, logical equalization pro- 
gram, which was adopted a year later. 
Inflation wiped out much of its effect, 
however; state aid remained a major 
issue through Dr. Bosshart’s decade. 

Only a few months ago he com- 
pleted work with his third state aid 
commission. Each of these commis- 
sions has involved a struggle between 
the many forces concerned with state 
aid. That each has achieved a virtually 
unanimous recommendation to the 
state legislature is largely the result of 
John’s patience, his insistence on facts 


for a basis for action, and his capacity 
for listening. Membership in the most 
recent state aid commission, for ex- 
ample, included champions of city and 
rural areas and strong advocates of 
sales and income taxes. For nearly a 
year and a half, in the face of heavy 
pressure for action, the commissioner 
waited while the opposing groups 
battled to a standstill; then he made * 
suggestions on which all could agree. 

That commission’s unanimous re- 
port, signed by four powerful legis- 
lators, urges a $60,000,000 increase in 
state aid. The $60,000,000 is roughly 
double present school aid in New Jer- 
sey. The commissioner leaves to his 
successor a clear-cut, forward looking 
program, together with the organiza- 
tion to get it enacted. 

That organization is not the least of 
his achievements. When he took office, 
relationships between the major or- 
ganizations interested in education 
were not so much strained as non- 
existent. The state department, the 
state education association, the state 
federation of district boards of edu- 
cation, and the state P.T.A. each went 
its own way. Today, it’s different. 
John Bosshart has built a close co- 
operation among these four groups 
and others interested in the schools. 

He has always been a believer in or- 
ganizations as a way of getting things 
done. At various times in his New 
Jersey career he has been the moving 
spirit in setting up the state organiza- 
tion of secondary school principals, in 
revitalizing the department of superin- 
tendence and the council of education, 
and in support of a democratic reor- 
ganization of the state education asso- 
ciation itself. 


LEADER OF LEADERS 

John was president of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
when that organization set up its 
Washington office in 1947 and em- 
ployed its first executive secretary. He 
was also the first chairman of the 
Commissioners of the Northeastern 
Region (New England, New York, 
and New Jersey) out of which has 
come, in recent years, a plan for re- 
ciprocity in the certification of teach- 
ers among the states involved, a new 
and highly significant bulletin on citi- 
zenship education, and appreciable 
progress toward reciprocity in teacher 
retirement and standards for teacher 
training institutions. 

Because of its position on the At- 
lantic seaboard, New Jersey has a spe- 
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cial interest in civil defense. Its whole 
state program for civil defense is in 
advance of most. A New Jersey edu- 
cation committee for civil defense 
issued a series of information bulletins, 
spurred first-aid training among all 
teachers, surveyed school facilities, and 
planned air-raid drill procedure. 

Another major achievement of the 

* postwar years was in the education of 
returning veterans. Here again New 
Jersey had a program that won na- 
tional praise: state money to reimburse 
local school boards for special high 
school classes for veterans, supervision 
of trade school education, and elabo- 
rate guidance service. 

Problems such as these have never 
obscured John Bosshart’s conviction 
that the function of the school is to 
teach children and that few things 
are more important than the so- 
called fundamentals. The last ten 
years in New Jersey have seen an 
almost complete rewriting of the state 
courses of study. Annual curriculum 
bulletins cover such topics as “The 
First Year in School”; “Building Citi- 
zenship in a Democracy Through the 
Social Studies”; “Education for Family 
Life in the Primary Grades,” and 
“Arithmetic in Child Development.” 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


These are guides, not directives. 
Each was developed by a committee, 
a majority of whose members were 


active teachers. One of the largest 
and most important statewide com- 
mittees is now developing material 
for the teaching of character and citi- 
zenship. Says the commissioner: “I 
concluded long ago that improvement 
in the three R’s depends in a large 
measure on the improvement of per- 
sonality, health and citizenship.” 
It is important that John Bosshart 
never presents these bulletins—or any- 
*thing else—as though they were new 
ideas sprung full-fledged from his 
balding forehead. Instead he is likely 
to say: “Of course, the schools have 
been teaching character and citizen- 
ship all along and doing a pretty good 
job of it. But we always have to 
reevaluate what we're doing, and we 
just thought we might find ways to 
do a better job, since we want to do 
the very best one we can.” 
He says: Character education is like 
a batting average in baseball; you 
never bat 1.000. This year you bat 
.275; if you work and practice, you 
may bat .300 next year. 
Like every other state, New Jersey 
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has had its quota of school critics and 
attackers. When these first began, Dr. 
Bosshart told a fellow commissioner: 
“If attacks are made in my state and 
frighten teachers to the point where 
they are unable to teach the truth un- 
hampered, I shall take a stand against 
the perpetrators, regardless of what 
may happen.” By advance planning, 
however, he has generally been one 
step ahead of the adverse forces. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

New Jersey's state board in 1949 
took a clear position on the teaching 
of controversial issues. It said: “The 
local board should go on record with 
a declaration of policies for handling 
controversial questions in the schools. 
Having done so, it should protect the 
teaching and administrative personnel 
from partisan pressures. . . . No in- 
dividual or group can claim the right 
to present arguments directly to stu- 
dents in the school.” This year, with 
textbooks under fire, the state board 
said: “In the adoption of curriculums 
and in the selection of textbooks, the 
best results will be produced by the 
joint deliberations of boards of educa- 
tion, administrators and teachers.” 

Since 1943 Dr. Bosshart has had 
to make scores of appointments to 
key positions in the state's educational 
structure. By the quality of these he 
has exercised an influence that will 
last for years. Some, such as going 
outside the county for a new county 
superintendent, have shattered long 
traditions. Not one appointment has 
been made on any basis other than 
merit. Occasionally he has had to 
resist political pressure in making 
appointments; more often he has 
persuaded the politicians to ask him 
to appoint the man he wanted. Of 
political pressure, he says: “It hasn't 
given me much trouble. When I'm 
asked to do something for somebody, 
I get the facts. If it is a good thing, 
I do it; if it isn’t, I tell him frankly 
why I can’t. I usually never hear any 
more of it.” 

Of his retirement John Bosshart 
says:-“I wanted to retire a year ago, 
but there seemed so many things to 
be done. I've finally decided, how- 
ever, that it’s time a younger man 
took over.” 

Summing up his half century of 
service at New Jersey's dinner in his 
honor, Dr. Bosshart said: “During the 
last 50 years, we have witnessed a 
great expansion in public education, 
both up and down and horizontally. 


As our technological advances and our 
more complex sociological and politi- 
cal problems have called for more 
people with more advanced training, 
we have brought more and more stu- 
dents through high school and college 
and have developed our graduate re- 
search. Nursery schools have come in. 
Meantime, we have adapted the work 
in our schools at all levels to more 
and more of the entire cross-section of 
all the children of all the people. This 
was pioneer work for which there 
were no precedents anywhere in the 
world. During this period, through 
clinical studies and research, we have 
learned more and more about the 
psychology of children, about their 
physical health and mental hygiene, 
and about how they grow and learn.” 


OPTIMISTIC ABOUT FUTURE 

Looking forward, he said: “Never 
before within my memory have all 
the classroom teachers, administrators, 
boards of education, parents and other 
educational agencies planned and 
worked together so seriously and har- 
moniously as in this endeavor to help 
children acquire desirable ideals that 
will function in their lives. Never 
before have we been so determined 
that our young people shall be fully 
prepared to meet their responsibilities 
as free men in a free society. 

“Those who are responsible for the 
administration and operation of the 
schools, working with parents and 
other educational agencies, can be 
trusted to inculcate in the minds of 
our boys and girls the principles of 
our government and to do their part 
in overcoming ideals subversive to the 
dignity of the individual and to our 
ideals of freedom and equality of op- 
portunity. They will not permit any 
pressure groups under any guise to 
control what is taught in the schools. 
They consider that the schools, as 
part of our government, are of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people. They will fight to preserve 
in the schools the right to search for 
the truth in order that our nation may 
continue to be free.” 

. * * 

AuTHoR’s Norte: Nobody would be 
more unhappy than John Bosshart if 
I implied that he did the things 
mentioned here alone and _ single- 
handed. He works with and through 
dozens of able men and women to 
get them done. But, since this is John’s 
story, I have bent over backward to 
keep their names out of it. 
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ECENTLY the attention of the 

public has been attracted to the 
athletic program and practices of col- 
leges and secondary schools to a greater 
extent than ever before. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of this increased attention 
has been caused by the apparent break- 
down in ethics, particularly in the 
college program. The faith and respect 
which the public long has had for high 
school and college athletics has been 
severely shaken by the recent revela- 
tions of dishonesty and unethical prac- 
tices in college sports. 

The general public is not alone in 
its concern about the school and college 
sports program. Some of the most in- 
fluential educational organizations of 
the country have recognized the ser- 
iousness of the situation and are taking 
steps to eliminate the evils. A com- 
- mittee of distinguished college presi- 
dents, reporting to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, has made definite 
recommendations concerning the prac- 
tices in the college program. A com- 
mittee on athletics of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has just completed 
a study that has resulted in a more 
specific policy governing the athletic 
practices of its member colleges. The 
Educational Policies Commission is 
focusing its attention on the inter- 
scholastic athletic program and its 
place in the educational program. 


RESTUDYING PROGRAMS 


In addition to these powerful educa- 
tional organizations, college and high 
school athletic organizations, such as 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the numerous college confer- 
ences, the state high school athletic 
associations, and the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic 
Associations, are more keenly aware 
than ever before of their problems and 
are restudying their programs. 

Naturally a great variety of opinions 
has been expressed by the many thou- 
sands of sports writers, coaches and 
school and college administrators and 
by the millions of fans who have con- 
cerned themselves about the recent 
sports situation. These opinions fall 
roughly into four different groups. 

First, there is that group of indi- 
viduals who insist that no evils exist. 
They question the validity of the re- 
ports of corruption and bribery. They 
say that if, there is any truth in these 
reports they concern isolated cases and 
have no significance insofar as the 
athletic and educational programs of 
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the schools are concerned. However, in 
view of the many substantiated reports 
of dishonesty, subsidizations, proselyt- 
ing, questionable standards of sports- 
manship, and evasion of reasonable 
standards of scholarship, this group is 
becoming smaller and is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to defend its posi- 
tion. 

Second, there is a larger group of 
those who readily admit the current 
evils but who are more inclined to 
tolerate them and to explain why they 
exist than to take effective steps to 
eradicate them. They fall back on the 
argument that we have always had 
problems and evils in the sports pro- 


gram, yhat the present situation is” 


merely a passing phase which, if ig- 
nored, will disappear. They are inclined 
to take the position that bad practices 
in athletics are merely a part of the 
widespread corruption of the present 
day in government, in business, in 
international affairs, and in public and 
private life generally. They seem to 
feel that schools and colleges have 
little or no responsibility for setting 
moral and ethical standards but must 
drift with the times. 

Third, there is the group that would 
like to see intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic athletic competition abol- 
ished. These individuals telieve, or 
claim to believe, that such activity is 
inherently bad and that no amount of 
reform can make it desirable. Their 
belief is based fundamentally on their 
philosophy that all competition is evil 
and antisocial. They contend that it 
breeds strife and selfishness and is the 
basis of our many social, political and 
economic problems. 

Fourth, there is that which I hope 
and believe to be the largest and most 
influential group, comprising those 
who believe that athletic competition 
in our schools and colleges has made 
great contributions to national and 


social life in the past and that it is 
capable of wider usefulness in the 
future. Members of this group are 
among the first to admit the current 
abuses and to recognize that these evils 
could possibly destroy the entire ath- 
letic program. They are, therefore, 
most anxious to adopt measures to end 
them. It is not their intent to curtail 
the activities or minimize the impor- 
tance of athletic competition but to 
save it from destruction or drastic 
regulation by forces outside the educa- 
tional field. 


BASIC FACTS 

In spite of these diverse points of 
view there are a few basic facts that 
public school administrators should 
keep in mind in their planning for and 
administration of the interscholastic 
athletic program. 

First, although the ittercollegiate 
and interscholastic programs are irrev- 
ocably tied together, it is the respon- 
sibility of college administrators to 
solve the problems that confront them 
on the college level. With the known 
integrity of our great college and uni- 
versity leaders, it is unthinkable that 
they will not do so, now that they are 
alerted to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. It is likewise the responsibility 
of public school administrators to con- 
tinue to furnish the necessary leader- 
ship to guarantee the integrity of the 
interscholastic program. 

Second, the general public, student 
and adult, likes and wants athletic 
competition. It is well to remember 
that historically the impetus for the 
development of athletics came not 
from teachers and administrators but 
from the students and public. Because 
of this basic public desire, any attempt 
to stop athletic competition would 
probably end in failure. 

Third, one of the most dangerous 
ideas being bandied about today by a 
small, but sometimes extremely vocal, 
group of people is that competition is 
inherently bad. The usual argument 
is: Cooperation is good. Competition 
is itS opposite. Competition, ipso 
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facto, is bad. The flaw in this argu- 
ment is that cooperation is not the 
opposite of competition. The opposite 
of competition is dictatorial control, as 
can be clearly proved historically. 
Wherever competition is denied, dic- 
tatorship in some form or other always 
results. Cooperation, on the other hand, 
grows out of competition when compe- 
tition is properly controlled and di- 
rected. 

Fourth, evils have crept into the 
present program to such an extent that 
they afford that group of people who 
would destroy the entire program some 
pretext on which to act. This possi- 
bility is the great danger inherent in 
the present situation. However, if the 
people who believe in athletic compe- 
tition as an effective means of teaching 
our young people those things we 
deem important will act vigorously, 
the occasion offers a great opportu- 
nity to make a lasting contribution, 
not only to the cause of education, 
but to the very morals and ethics of 
the nation. But this opportunity must 
be seized promptly and forcibly. If 
recent athletic scandals continue in 
the colleges or spread to the second- 
ary schools, it will become increasing- 
ly difficult to maintain a sports pro- 
gram at either level as a useful agency 
for education. 


SCHOOL CODES 

If a sound and useful program 
based on these principles is to be 
maintained in the secondary schools, 
the rdle of local school administrators 
is of vital importance. Their action 
should be definite and specific. In re- 
cent years school administrators have 
found it useful and practical to define 
local school policies and practices in 
published school codes. These codes 
have been a definite forward step in 
school administration. 

However, for some strange reason 
few local school systems have formu- 
lated definite philosophies and _poli- 
cies insofar as athletics are concerned, 
much less published them in specific 
codes. If this action were taken, many 
of the problems in athletics that con- 
front local school systems could be 
met more successfully. 

In the formulation of such codes 
consideration should be given to the 
following points: 

1. The one thing that causes more 
trouble than any other is the desire 
to win. This is a perfectly natural 
and moral desire in athletic competi- 
tion as in all human activity. Any 
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game that is played should be played 
to win, just as anything we do should 
be done with the idea of successful 
completion. But the mere winning 
of games should not be set up as the 
sole objective of an educational pro- 
gram. Nor should the success of the pro- 
gram be judged on this basis. To do 
so ignores the simple facts of arith- 
metic. After all, whenever a team wins 
a game its opponent loses one. 


FOUNDATION FOR ABUSES 

Making the winning of games the 
sole objective lays the foundation for 
many of the abuses that have crept 
into the athletic program. If local 
schools would establish their objec- 
tives in terms of sound educational 
achievement and publish them, they 
could more successfully withstand pres- 
sures to dismiss coaches who have 
had unsuccessful seasons, often for 
reasons entirely beyond the coaches’ 
control. 

2. Local schools should make it per- 
fectly clear to their communities that 
it is their business 10 educate. \t should 
be definitely stated that all the activi- 
ties in which they engage, including 
athletic competition, have this objec- 
tive. Such competition, as well as the 
many other activities in which local 
schools engage (such as music and 
dramatics), has great entertainment 
value, which is entirely proper and 
wholesome. But our failure to inform 
the public about the fundamental pur- 
pose of schools — ie. to educate — 
and our leading the public to believe, 
by our actions, that we are in the en- 
tertainment business as an end in it- 
self form a perfect setting for many 
of the problems and excesses in our 
athletic program. 

3. It follows logically that if it is 
the primary purpose of the schools 
to educate, then local administrators 
cannot safely surrender the control 
of any segment of the school program 
to local pressure groups. Because of 
the public interest in athletics, this 
part of the program is most vulnerable 
to such encroachments. These attempts 
can be more successfully resisted when 
they arise if the local school has a def- 
inite, published athletics policy which 
is educationally sound. 

4. It is easy to emphasize some 
part of an educational program at the 
expense of other parts. This overem- 
phasis is particularly likely to occur 
with respect to athletics. Care should 
be taken that this does not happen. 
The status, pay and tenure of coaches, 


the amount of money spent, the time 
allotted in the daily program should 
be the same for athletics as for any 
other educational activities of the 
school, 

5. One of the important outcomes 
of a good athletic program is the de- 
velopment of a spirit of fair play and 
good sportsmanship on the part of 
participants and spectators. America is 
justly proud of its reputation for these 
qualities in all its endeavors. There- 
fore, good sportsmanship should be 
identified as a tangible objective and 
practiced as part of the athletic policy. 

Fortunately, we have at hand the 
basic machinery to implement such 
a program. State athletic associations 
devote a major part of their time and 
effort to promoting and encouraging 
such policies. Their rules for the con- 
duct of games are designed to accom- , 
plish these ends. Their efforts are co- 
ordinated and promoted on a national 
level by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS OF POLICY 

During the last few years three or 
four excellent statements of athletic 
policy have been published. In 1948 
the National Federation and the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
joined hands to write and publish 
their 10 catdinal athletic principles." 
In 1949 these two organizations join- 
ed with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals to develop 
a statement on standards for interscho- 
lastic athletics? In April 1952 the 
activities committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools made a comprehensive 
report and recommendation*® to that 
organization for the conduct of athletic 
competition. Together these statements 
form a sound philosophy on which ed- 
ucationally acceptable athletic prac- 
tices may be based. They can be made 
effective only by action of local school 
authorities. They are strongly recom- 
mended to such authorities for con- 
sideration. 


1Cardinal Athletic Principles, National 
Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations Handbook 1950-51, p. 24. 

"Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-Schoo! Principals, 33:185-195 
(May) 1949. 

*Fisher, L. B.: Report of the Activities 
Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
School of Education, University of Illinois, 
1952. 
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ACCENT ON ACOUSTICS 


auditorium at Huntsville High 


C. P. BONER 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Texas 


HE acoustical design features of the auditorium in 
- the new high school at Huntsville, Tex., represent 
modern thinking as to the function of this type of audi- 
torium with regard to hearing. The acoustical properties 
were designed into the auditorium at the blueprint stage, 
not as a correction of inherent difficulties of the audi- 
torium but as a positive measure to ensure good hearing 
from the beginning. The auditorium is, consequently, 
a fine example of what can be done when the owner and 
the architect begin a project with the expressed inten- 
tion of having good acoustics as an integral part of the 
room. 
The design's goal is that the greatest possible fraction 
of the sound from the stage is preserved in the room 
and not absorbed, and is so directed to the audience 
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that all seats receive the same amount 
of sound. The amount of artificial 
acoustical absorption used is a mini- 
mum, and it is confined to those areas 
which might normally contribute un- 
desirable reflections. Upholstered seats 
are an integral part of the design in 
that they supply the natural sound 
absorption of the clothing of the audi- 
ence when some chairs are unoccupied. 

Both the ceiling and the side walls 
have been designed in the form of 
broken surfaces in order to obtain 
sound diffusion within the audience 
area. As a result of this step, there is 
a minimum of intense sound reflection 
from any one surface of the room. 

The general contour of the ceiling 
is especially important in a design of 


Top, opposite page: Exterior 
stage on court with sliding wall 
opening into corridor. Below: 
Interior of auditorium. Top, this 
page: Exterior view of one-story 
addition to high school. Right: 
View of stage in the auditorium. 








this nature. This contour, together with 
the slope and irregularities of the side 
walls, serves the purpose of directing 
useful sound from stage to audience. 

Contrary to design principles fol- 
lowed a decade or so ago, this audi- 
torium is acoustically alive, not dead. 
It is well known that excessive absorp- 
tion within such a room reduces the 


pleasure that an audience receives from 
a stage performance. Prior to the ad- 
vent of diffusive designs of this na- 
ture, it was frequently necessary to 
absorb a large fraction of the sound 
in the room, in order to make hearing 
possible. The Huntsville High School 
auditorium design preserves, not de- 
stroys, the sound. 
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Section on cen- 
ter line of high 
school auditori- 
um. See photo- 
graph on page 50. 
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New Facilities for Huntsville High 


LOUIS F. SOUTHERLAND 


Page, Southerland & Page 
Architects-Engineers, Austin, Tex. 


Wns new Huntsville High School 
is designed as an adjunct to the 
present high school facilities. Addi- 
tional teaching stations, administrative 
space, and an assembly hall were re- 
quired. An auditorium to be used 
jointly by the city and tke high school 
also was needed. 

In addition to the usual school 
facilities, the building houses the 
school district tax office. This office 
has its own entrance so that business 
may be conducted without interference 
from school activities. 

Both city and school groups worked 
with the architects to establish the 
specific requirements of the project. 

The site, nicely wooded with pines, 
is adjacent to the present high school. 
The recreational facilities of the exist- 
ing school plant are easily accessible 
to the new school. 

The new one-story building is con- 
structed of 9 inch cavity brick, except 
the auditorium, which is built of 4 
inch brick backed up with 8 inch tile. 
Corridor walls are concrete block, and 
classroom walls are finish brick. Ceil- 
ings are acoustical fiber board; floors 
are concrete except that floors in the 
toilet rooms are ceramic tile. 

A covered canopy leads to the main 
entrance of the school. The corridor 
directly ahead and one to the right 
lead to the classrooms. A corridor to 
the left serve the administrative of- 
fices of the school, the auditorium, and 
its lobby. Folding gates separate the 
classroom area from the auditorium 
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and the lobby, which has a separate 
entrance for the use of the public. 

Offices for the superintendent and 
the principal are separated by the main 
entrance to the auditorium. The rooms 
facing the lobby contain windows that 
may be converted to ticket windows. 
Separate conference rooms are pro- 
vided for the superintendent and the 
principal. 

Two bus unloading docks are pro- 
vided, one at the main entrance and 
one at the walk east of the classroom 
wing. The latter area will be covered 
with a canopy at some time in the 
future. 

Typical classrooms are 22 by 28 
feet and accommodate 30 students. 
Each classroom contains a storage unit 
for the use of the teacher. The science 
and homemaking rooms, located in 
the rear classroom wing, have special 
storage units. 

Cool colors, blues and greens, are 
used in classrooms with southern ex- 
posures, while warm colors, yellows 
and browns, ate used in rooms with 
northern exposures. 

A study hall adjacent to the library 
provides for future expansion. 


LIGHTING 

All teaching stations use the system 
of lighting in which directional pris- 
matic glass block throws light onto a 
white ceiling and then to the far side 
of the classroom. Incandescent semi- 
indirect lighting fixtures are used in 
the classrooms, fluorescent fixtures in 


the corridors, and recessed incandescent 
fixtures in the auditorium. 

A compact health clinic unit with 
its own toilet and storage facilities is 
located in the front wing. 

A visual education room is pro- 
vided in conjunction with the choral 
room. 

A cafeteria that seats 75 persons at 
one serving is located north of the 
auditorium. A terrace for outdoor din- 
ing and entertainment is provided ad- 
jacent to the cafeteria. Service de- 
liveries are made from the west on a 
platform also used for deliveries to the 
stage. 

The auditorium, a joint community- 
school building, seating 980 persons, 
serves school assemblies and civic 
groups. It was designed in accordance 
with the advanced theories in acousti- 
cal engineering. All walls are out of 
parallel and are finished in plywood. 
The plaster ceiling is arched and 
splayed, similar to the walls. No ab- 
sorbent materials are used except over 
the entrance doors at the rear. A slop- 
ing floor provides an unobstructed 
view of the stage. Opera-type seats 
upholstered with mohair are staggered 
to give a maximum view. 

The auditorium is heated by a cen- 
tral heating system complete with 
ductwork, which also serves to venti- 
late the space in the summer months. 
The auditorium is to be air condi- 
tioned later; the mechanical room is 
sized for the air-conditioning units 
that may be added when additional 
funds are available. 

An outdoor area, 68 by 120 feet, be- 
tween the classroom wings is paved 
for recreational use, such as dances, 
games and meetings. An outdoor stage, 
which can be made deeper by the slid- 
ing open of two 15 foot doors, is pro- 
vided at the east end of the court. 
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The THREE C’s 
CLASSROOM 


Combined Corridor Classroom 


J. ROBERT F. SWANSON 


Swanson Associates, Architects 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Y EDUCATIONAL background 

and practice combined with the 
problems of planning and architecture 
have proved to me that it is impos- 
sible to consider the classroom in re- 
lation to the school any differently 
than the home is considered in rela- 
tion to the community. It is the basic 
unit from which other facilities evolve 
and the first unit to incorporate into 
any other plans or segments of a 
whole. 

In community planning, with which 
the educator is readily in agreement, 
the elementary school becomes a nu- 
cleus of activity, and to make a neigh- 
borhood plan successful a school be- 
comes part of its central function, with 
shopping and recreational areas inte- 
grated into the central area as well. 
In combining the facilities, the school 
should serve as a focal point for extra- 
curricular activities and become the 
year-round recreational center. With 
this in mind, the school should have 
the utmost flexibility in the over-all 
plant, but the individual rooms should 
in turn provide similar flexibility. 

It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that if a school offers possibilities 
for broader use the parents show more 
interest in their children’s activities 
during school time as well as after 
hours, and the school fulfills a consi- 
derably greater function in the commu- 
nity activities. Multipurpose rooms be- 
come a community facility and the 
focal point in more and more com- 
munity activities. 

This trend of community use may 
well extend into the individual class- 
room itself, and, with this as a possi- 
bility, the classroom can be integrated 
into the school plan in such a way 
that the corridor system can become 
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of the building. Marr TT Tae 
By various ar- 
rangements differ- 
ent solutions have $ 
been developed to 
give the  class- 
room this added 
space and in turn 
to increase the 
flexibility of the 
room itself. 

As in all sociological problems to- 
day, different philosophies develop, 
and in town planning it is certainly 
evident that if the over-all city could 
be segmented into smaller units more 
or less sufficient unto themselves, we 
would then provide a picture similar 
to the small towns of the past in which 
many of us grew up and had a com- 
munity life that was extremely pleas- 
ant. The educator whose philosophy 
leans toward a self-contained classroom 
is also thinking along these lines, as 
the one-room school of the past had 
important advantages which, combined 
with up-to-date facilities, could thus 
regain some of the old teaching values. 

In the elementary classroom of to- 
day, teachers with a limited number 
of pupils and proper facilities can co- 
ordinate their activities to good advan- 
tage. The teacher training is the prob- 
lem of the educators, but planning the 
proper space and providing necessary 
facilities is the architect's problem. 
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For Grades 4, 5 


ORIENTATION COMES FIRST 
Orientation of the classroom obvi- 
ously becomes the initial step in plan- 
ning. The old practice of orienting 
classrooms to east-west light on a 
double-loaded corridor has expanded 
into a variety of solutions. We have 
emphasized single-story buildings in 
many cases, leading to more variety. 
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and 6 separate toilets are advisable. 


Door to play area has been shifted to coatroom space. 


For many years we have looked with 
envy on the southern and western 
schools, in which the enclosed corri- 
dors have been omitted in many cases. 
Certainly this treatment could eliminate 
considerable cost and provide much 
flexibility. However, I think that we 
in the Middle West and East could 
have analyzed our own problem earlier 
and found that a good solution for us 
as well. Actually, pupil traffic to the 
rooms occurs at the start of the morn- 
ing classes, at the noon hour, and per- 
haps after the close of school, when 
some pupils return to the classrooms. 
As this traffic occurs before and after 
classrooms are in use, there is no rea- 
son why the traffic cannot go through 
the classrooms. For the occasional traf- 
fic between classrooms during the 
school day, the covered walkway 
should prove adequate. Generally 
speaking, this covered walkway would 
be better on the south side, and, if it is 
roofed over with corrugated glass, it 
should prove an excellent light filter 
while still allowing a maximum of 
light into the room. 

Maxiniiim natural light is an ex- 
tremely desirable factor, and we get 
the best control from north and south 


Opposite page: This diagram- 
matic plan is based on use of 
the self-contained classroom. 
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light, with an east exposure following 
as the the next best possibility. Bilat- 
eral lighting certainly provides im- 
proved lighting, and in an elementary 
classroom the south light, particularly 
in our northern climates, should play 
a prominent part and be incorporated. 
When the classroom is not combined 
with the corridor, I believe the major 
classroom windows should face south, 
with north clerestory lighting. Again 
I am thinking of the north section 
of the country. In the South and West 
where prevailing winds and other con- 
ditions must be considered, different 
results are obtained. Overhangs should 
protect the south windows from. ex- 
treme sun conditions, and draperies 
or blinds will be needed to screen out 
glare in the areas where snow falls. 
Heating problems have many solu- 
tions, but certainly with the younger 
children warm floors have an advan- 
tage that should be considered. Radi- 
ant heating set in the floors or ceiling, 
or combined, has now been used suf- 
ficiently to have proved satisfactory 
with correct installations. While there 
is a certain heat lag, correct thermo- 
static control can give much improve- 
ment. Sufficient ventilation generally 
can be obtained by opening windows. 
Ceilings should, by all means, be 
treated acoustically, and with a mate- 
rial that has good reflection surface. 
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SKETCH SHOWING PROTECTED WALK WITH TRANSLUCENT SHADE FOR SOUTH SIDE 


Interior equipment, such as cup- 
boards and storage walls with storage 
boxes on casters, definitely should be 
a part of the equipment facilities. 
Some school systems are making thor- 
ough studies at this time for prefabri- 
cating these units to standardize them 
and to make them interchangeable. 
The tackboards and blackboards should 
be detailed in such a way that they 
can be raised or lowered to suit the 
size of the room occupants. In each 
room the teacher should have a sepa- 
rate storage and record space for her 
accessories. These facilities in their re- 
lationship to the room determine the 
real functioning of the self-contained 
classroom, and it is at this point that 
thorough studies should be made. The 
work surfaces should be finished for 
real wear and tear but organized so that 
cleaning will be easy. 


SUGGESTIONS ON FURNITURE 


It has been my good fortune in the 
past few years to have had many dis- 
cussions with people familiar with 
furniture problems in schools. These 
talks centered on types of furniture 
that would offer the greatest flexibility 
for classroom use. 

Especially desired are chairs that 
can be stacked, so that a room can be 
cleared quickly. The same character- 
istic is desired for tables, along with 


a shape and design permitting them to 
be organized in a number of combina- 
tions for almost any seating arrange- 
ment. For both chairs and tables, it 
is desirable that the products be dur- 
able yet at the same time light enough 
for children to handle. 

Because of our conviction that stack- 
able equipment would add much to 
the flexibility of the classroom, we are 
now doing considerable research and 
experimentation with various designs 
in this field. 


SOFT COLORS FROM BRICK 


Perhaps the one item that has re- 
ceived the least attention in relation 
to its importance in the classroom is 
the question of color. Generally 
speaking, I think everyone now feels 
that light surfaces, in contrast to dark, 
provide a more restful room and their 
reflective value does much to increase 
the light intensity. However, to carry 
this entirely through the room becomes 
monotonous, and relatively bright soft 
colors, properly used, can enhance the 
atmosphere of a classroom tremend- 
ously. We have found that where the 
classroom atmosphere is comparable to 
that of the home in color and scale, 
the children, especially those in the 
lower grades, take great pride in their 
surroundings, usually losing their de- 
structive tendencies. 

We also have found that brick sur- 
faces exposed on the interior often 
give a pleasant effect and avoid some 
of the upkeep problems of painted 
cinder block, although the initial ex- 
pense is somewhat more. Gay and col- 
orful curtains used in a limited way 
can help produce a better atmosphere. 

In the sketch plans of our Three 
C’s Classrooms, the corridor area is 
incorporated into the classroom area 
by a system of doors allowing circula- 
tion through the building at intermis- 
sion periods but making corridor space 
available for use during classroom 
hours. Diagram “C’” shows larger swing- 
ing doors to close off the room com- 
pletely from the corridor. 

We have been striving to provide 
900 to 1000 square feet in this type 
of classroom. By incorporating the cor- 
ridor area into the classroom and still 
retaining its flexibility, we are able 
to make a saving of at least 20 per 
cent in the area of classroom wings. 
With this system it is possible to get 
excellent bilateral lighting without re- 
sorting to clerestory lighting, although 
this last feature can still be added for 
maximum results. 
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Ts function of the counseling and 
guidance program, for us, is to aid 
the students in solving many of their 
own personal problems. The program 
likewise makes them aware of some 
problems which in turn will have to 
be solved. 

Ideally, students learn to realize their 
own strengths and weaknesses, their 
own opportunities; through these real- 
izations, coupled with their own 
worthy goals, they arrive at satisfactory 
solutions. However, advice is often 
given despite the objections of some 
writers in the field of guidance, be- 
cause we feel that our trained and 
experienced teachers often can see re- 
lationships more objectively than can 
the youngster involved. At times, com- 
pulsion enters the picture, since evea 
in a democracy one hasn't necessarily 
the right to beat one’s head against a 
stone wall. By and large, the young- 
sters do get a satisfactory self-picture 
and do arrive at relatively sound judg- 
ments. 

The program itself consists of two 


: overlapping approaches, group and in- 


dividual. The only difference between 
a group counseling-guidance program 
and an ordinarily well run school is 
the making of a formal statement to 
someone that a group guidance pro- 
gram exists and in emphasizing to the 
teachers the importance of the indi- 
vidual teacher in turning out students 
who have answered a reasonably large 
percentage of their problems. 

The most important area for group 
guidance is in the classroom, not neces- 
sarily in the orientation class but more 
likely in regular classes with the Eng- 
lish teacher and the science teacher. 
Most of the counseling has to be an 
individual activity, involving the coun- 
selor and the student. Much of it is 
done by the different teachers rather 
than by a formally designated coun- 
selor, in much the same way that good 
teachers always have helped their stu- 
dents solve problems. 


DATA ON EACH COLLECTED 

This incidental counseling, on the 
part of classroom teachers, older stu- 
dents, graduates, parents and friends, 
probably takes care of the great bulk 
of the student’s individual problems. 
Ordinarily, we don’t consider this in- 
formal and unplanned activity as coun- 
seling or guidance, but it certainly 
is and it can be a great help; on the 
debit side misinformation, faulty in- 
formation, scanty information, and an- 
tagonistic information from _ other 
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sources can pose a serious problem to 
the formal counselor (and to the 
teacher), who may have to spend 
much of his limited time with certain 
students in undoing attitudinal and 
informational materials so derived. 

Prior to the formal interviews we 
assemble facts about each student that 
will enable the counselor to obtain a 
fairly complete preliminary picture; 
this is partially presented to the stu- 
dent to help him to understand his 
own capabilities and limitations. We 
don't give such data as specific P.R.’s 
or 1.Q.’s, although we do show and 
talk generally about various profiles, 
areas of strength and weakness, dem- 
onstrated abilities and trouble spots. 

Specifically, we like to have the fol- 
lowing data on each student: 

1. The elementary school record 
which gives, if fully kept, a complete 
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account of the youngster from Grade 
1 through Grade 6. It includes family 
background data, with the usual in- 
formation relative to racial origin, 
occupation, size of family, and the like. 

The health record includes yearly 
entries made by the school nurse re- 
garding weight, height, eyes, ears, 
teeth, skin, glands, nose, throat, ortho- 
pedic history, shots, diseases. Test data 
include reading readiness, reading, 1.Q. 
and achievement, usually on a biennial 
basis. The general anecdotal record 
includes remarks relative to outstand- 
ingly good or poor achievement, be- 
havior or contribution. The academic 
record includes progress reports, at- 
tendance and special subjects. 

2. The junior high record is a con- 
tinuation of the elementary school rec- 
ord and now includes, in addition to 
the tests already mentioned, a primary 
mental abilities test, personality and 
diagnostic reading tests, and an at- 
tempt to reach areas of interest. 

3. The high school record is a con- 
tinuation of the foregoing in regard 


to health, general, academic and back- 
ground information. At the present 
time the following tests are given to 
all students: primary mental abilities, 
vocational and personal preference, 
personality, mental alertness, mechan- 
ical aptitude, diagnostic reading, and 
basic mathematical. In addition; many 
of the youngsters are given specific 
aptitude tests. We try to administer 
about five tests per year per student 
and some 10 or 12 tests to our seniors. 


PLANNED INTERVIEWS 


General observations, anecdotal rec- 
ords, extracurricular participation, out- 
side work and activity are recorded 
and considered by the counselor prior 
to the planned interviews. The teach- 
ers are invited to become familiar with 
the files on the various students. 

Planned interviews usually are given . 
to the eighth grade in the spring, to 
the ninth grade in the spring, and. to 
the twelfth grade in the autumn, and 
at other times when there seems to be 
need for it. Naturally, the counselor 
arranges interviews for all sorts of 
disciplinary problems, drop-outs, faulty 
attendance and tardiness, teacher re- 
ferrals, and at any time a_ student 
requests an interview. 

During the course of the interview 
or interviews, after the actual problem 
has been recognized, many alternate 
plans will probably be considered, with 
adoption of the best (apparent) one; 
by “best” is meant the one that will 
come closest to satisfying the situation 
without creating new problems. 

Perhaps the only valid evaluation 
of the interview, and of the entire 
guidance and counseling program, is 
to follow up the student and his prob- 
lem and determine whether the prob- 
lem has been satisfactorily met. We 
all have a tendency, perhaps, to believe 
that satisfactory solutions will come 
simply because we have a program and 
because we have put our own magical 
touch to the various problems students 
bring in. Actually, a fine attack on 
a problem and a fine solution, ver- 
balized by the student, are or may be 
of little value unless something is done 
about applying this fine solution. We 
actually try, by observation of behavior, 
subject achievement, achievement tests 
and follow-up interviews, to determine 
the effectiveness of our own program. 
Sometimes we are gratified by the re- 
sults, sometimes moderately satisfied, 
sometimes aware of the need for re- 
appreach and always are, or should be, 
aware of the need to improve technics. 
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seven types of TEACHER APPRAISAL 


6 tne evaluation or rating of teachers 
has been a controversial subject 
for many years. Since 1946, when the 
cost of living began climbing rapidly 
to new highs, teacher rating has be- 
come an even more widespread topic 
of conversation. As it became evident 
that teachers would receive significant 
pay increases, in order partly to com- 
pensate for inflationary trends, many 
citizens in general and boards of edu- 
cation and teachers in particular began 
to study how teachers should be given 
increments. There were those who 
felt that merit should be recognized 
and rewarded, while others felt that 
any type of rating was quite likely to 
be biased and bad for staff morale.’ 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to debate the virtues and deficiencies 
of various rating or appraisal schemes, 
however. The purpose here is to indi- 
cate what elementary schools report 
they actually are doing. 


PROCEDURES IN TEACHER APPRAISAL 

All of the 35 districts surveyed ap- 
parently recognized the need to ap- 
praise teachers since each school made 
use of one or more evaluation pro- 
cedures or technics. When responses 
from the superintendents were tabu- 
lated it was learned that seven types of 
appraisal were most widely used. It 
also was evident from the number of 
responses (70) that at least two 
different means of appraisal, on the 
average, were utilized by each school 
system. 

Table 3° suggests that, among the 
educationally interesting schools sur- 
veyed, a substantial minority made use 
of flexible teacher-evaluation _ pro- 
cedures. Fifteen, for example, had no 
“formal” rating plan.* Subsequent con- 


‘For a well written treatment of issues 
and problems in teacher appraisal see the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculm 
Development's Better Than Rating, Wash- 
ington, D.C., The National Education As- 
sociation, 1950. 

*Tables are numbered consecutively 
throughout this series of articles. 
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versations with approximately half of 
the superintendents of these schools 
clearly indicated their lack of confi- 
dence in mechanical appraisal devices, 
such as rating scales. The majority 
also believe that merit rating should 
not play a major part in determining 
the teacher's salary. Nevertheless, al- 
most one-third were contrary-minded, 
indicating on the survey questionnaire 
that they used teachers’ ratings in part 
as a basis for salary increases. 

It is my opinion that in the United 
States as a whole self-appraisal and 
group appraisal plans are the least 
common among the seven approaches 
that could be identified in the systems 
studied. In one out of the 10 schools 
using self-appraisal technics, the teach- 
ers filled out evaluation forms for 
themselves and subsequently discussed 
these personal analyses with the prin- 
cipal who, in turn, reported the nature 
and outcome of the decision to the 
superintendent. The group evaluations 
were made in each individual school 


*Respondents apparently considered 
group, self and verbal appraisals as “in- 
formal” since a number who said they had 
“no formal rating plan” also checked 
“group,” “self” or “verbal” as plans in use. 
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building, and, in all instances save one, 
no printed form was used for the eval- 
uations. 

Who evaluates the teacher? Aside 
from self-appraisals by the staff, how 
is responsibility for rating or evalua- 
tion divided among the administrative 
staff members? Even in the relatively 
small school districts canvassed (where 
the superintendent had opportunities to 
know each teacher personally) it was 
the principal who was most frequently 
called upon to evaluate teachers. In 
85 per cent of the schools the principal 
had complete or partial responsibility 
for appraisal, while fewer than 50 
per cent of the superintendents and 
30 per cent of the supervisors made 
any kind of rating. 


UNIQUE PLANS 

Unique evaluation plans included 
(1) a committee of teachers and ad- 
ministrators (with a majority of the 
former) who appraised teachers an- 
nually, (2) one school with, a system- 
wide committee made up of teachers 
exclusively who were charged with 
evaluating their peers, and (3) one 
system in which a personnel director 
rated teachers. 
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Last fall Professor Shane completed a 
survey in 35 outstanding elementary 
school districts in various parts of the 
United States. A digest of personnel 
polici d with teacher ap- 





praisal in these school systems is 
presented in this month’s article. 





Should mediocre ratings lead to 
dismissal? As was noted previously, 
most of the administrators who were 
sampled felt that teachers should not 
be merit-rated to determine their rate 
of progress up the salary schedule. In 
an apparently contradictory stand on 
firing teachers, five out of six superin- 
tendents felt that teachers should be 
dismissed when they were evaluated 
or rated and found to be seriously 
deficient in ability or personality. This 
seeming paradox possibly can be ex- 
plained on the assumption that admin- 
istrators feel that it is difficult to judge 
the degree of a capable teacher's ex- 
cellence but believe that they can de- 
termine when a teacher is incompetent. 


COMMON-SENSE ATTITUDE 

This seems to be a common-sense 
attitude rather than an inconsistency. 
It is absolutely necessary in the inter- 
ests of children for the administrator 
to discharge persons who are ineffec- 
tual in the classroom. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to establish degrees of 
excellence among capable teachers. 

The sustained lack of achievement 
by children (as shown on standard 
tests) was generally accepted by super- 
intendents as a sufficient basis for 
discharging staff members not on 
tenure. 

Are there adequate opportunities 
to appraise the teacher’s work? One 
source of criticism voiced by teachers 
or others who object to rating schemes 
is the sometimes perfunctory or in- 
frequent nature of classroom visits 
made by supervisors and/or adminis- 
trators. When asked to indicate how 
often teachers were visited during the 
academic year (for purposes of ap- 
praising the nature and quality of their 
work), the superintendents surveyed 
indicated that from two to 20 observa- 
tions of instruction were made in their 
systems, that is, the range was from 
an average of two visits per teacher 
in one district to an average of 20 in 
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the district which had the closest su- 
pervision. 

In the typical school in the sample 
of 35, the modal (most frequent) 
number of planned observations of 
each teacher’s work (as distinct from 
casual visits) was seven per year. This 
figure included visitations by all ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

The survey findings suggest, in the 
sampling schools recognized for their 
good educational programs, that there 
is a wholesome desire to devise broad 
and imagindtive means of appraising 
the quality of instruction. At-the same 
time there is a clear recognition of the 
need to protect children from any in- 


competent or superannuated teachers. 

The retreat from arbitrary rating 
scales (used in less than 25 per cent 
of the districts) seems sound, but it 
is reasonable to conclude that no 
agreement has been reached as to a 
completely acceptable objective sub- 
stitute for check lists or scales. We 
will need further to clarify our values 
regarding what constitutes good teach- 
ing and to sharpen our knowledge of 
human behavior before an adequate 
approach can be made to the problem 
of how to evaluate teaching. 

NEXT MONTH: Policies governing 
curriculum organization in the 35 
school systems surveyed. 


College students indicate what they consider 


GOOD TEACHING 


in high school social studies classes 
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Wwe is good teaching? Here is 
a much discussed question that 
possibly has no perfect answer, for 
good teaching is in many respects rela- 
tive. What is good teaching with one 
student is not with another; hence, 
there is a human factor here that must 
be considered and that makes a single, 
fixed definition impossible. Neverthe- 
less, there is a need for some tangible 
evidence pointing to an empirical gen- 
eralization as to what makes for good 
teaching. 

In an opinion poll conducted among 
the seniors at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the problem of what makes for 
good social studies teaching in high 
school was approached. The poll had 
a return of 56 per cent, or 1062 returns 
out of the 1895 questionnaires sent 
out. 

The questionnaires were answered 
by a widely scattered group of mature 
students, graduates of 498 high schools 
in 44 states. The mean age of this 
group of students was 22. 


One question in the poll touched 
directly on the topic of social studies 
teaching: 

“How would you rate the teaching 
of your high school American history 
teacher? ( ) Good ( ) Fair ( ) Poor. 
Why?” 

American history was selected be- 
cause it is a required subject for grad- 
uation in most states, and in this poll 
it was found that 96 per cent of the 
students had had American history in 
high school. A _ surprisingly high 
rating was given the teaching of their 
high school American history teachers 
by this group of students, for a little 
more than 50 per cent of the teaching 
was rated good and more than 85 per 
cent was rated fair or better. 

Many of the students did not bother 
to offer an explanation for the rating 
that they gave the teaching of their 
high school American history teachers, 
but those students who did give an 
explanation revealed what they con- 
sidered good and bad teaching. These 








Table 1—Major Reasons Given by University Upperclassmen for 
Rating Favorably Their High School American History Teachers 
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are the opinions of mature college 
students looking back on their high 
school teachers. Many of them have 
indicated that their values have 
changed since they were in high 
school, for they have had considerable 
academic experience since then. Then, 
too, they were not average high school 
students, for they have, in most cases, 
reached the fourth year of college, a 
fact that indicates an intellectual as 
well as a socio-economic superiority. 
Ie must be emphasized that their 
opinions should be considered only in 
the light of this group of facts. 

A tabulation of the responses to the 
question concerning history teachers 
is given in Tables 1 and 2. These two 
tables list the traits and technics that 
were mentioned frequently. 

According to this poll, the most de- 
sirable trait a teacher may have is to 
be well prepared. From the student 
comments it would seem that a well 
prepared teacher is interested in his 
field, has high scholastic standards, and 
is unbiased in his presentation. “Un- 
stimulating” was the term used to de- 
scribe the most undesirable trait of an 
instructor. This seemed to indicate 
that the instructor did not show an 
interest in his students, lacked a sense 
of humor, had poor discipline, and was 
just not interested in his field or in 
teaching. 

On the other hand, the technic that 
was rated the highest had to do with 
the organization of the subject matter. 
Students who listed this technic gave 
their best rating to the instructor who 
emphasized an interpretation of the 
trends of history. They wanted history 
related to contemporary problems. 
They wanted a correlation of the facts 
of history and their significance 
pointed out to them. The technic they 
condemned most strongly was stressing 
the memorization of factual material. 
Teaching that followed the textbook 
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and required mere memorization of 
facts without any interpretation of 
their meaning was harshly criticized. 

The following technics were men- 
tioned as being desirable: lecturing, 
class discussion, interesting sidelights, 
outside reading, special reports and 
projects, term papers, frequent quizzes, 
challenging questions, motion pictures, 
outside speakers, supervised study, field 
trips, map work, and class drama. No- 
tice that many of these place respon- 
sibility on the student; he is treated 
as a mature individual. 


OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 


Here is objective evidence to sup- 
port some of the beliefs long held by 
educators concerning good and poor 
social studies teaching. Since this is 
a selective sampling of students, no 
universal conclusions may be drawn, 
but it is possible to offer a synthesis of 
the personality traits and teaching 
technics that, in the opinions of these 
upperclassmen, characterize good social 
studies teachers and teaching when a 
group of college-bound youth at the 
high school level is being instructed. 
These traits and technics are: 


1. The teacher should be well pre- 
pared. Ph.D.’s are respected; travel 
experience is favorably mentioned. 

2. The teacher should make the 
course meaningful. History should be 
tied in with contemporary affairs, and 
the trends of history should be de- 
veloped and interpreted. 

3. History should be approached 
and interpreted in its social, religious, 
esthetic and technological aspects as 
well as in its political and economic 
aspects. 

4. Scholastic standards should be 
high. 

5. Both lectures and class discus: . 
sion and participation should be used 
in presenting the material. 

6. The students should be treated 
as mature. individuals. 

7. The story of history and the in- 
teresting sidelights of history should be 
used to maintain interest. 

8. The teacher should take a friend- 
ly and encouraging interest in his 
students. 

9. History should be presented ob- 
jectively. Both the indoctrination and 
the political crusading endeavors of the 
teachers were bitterly criticized. 

10. The teacher should use mature 
teaching technics, such as outside read- 
ing, essay examinations, term papers, 
special reports and projects, and out- 
lines to follow, which place responsi- 
bility on the students. 

11. It is desirable that the teacher 
have a pleasing personality and a pleas- 
ing voice, plus a sense of humor and 
the ability to maintain discipline. 

12. The instructor should be inter- 
ested in his subject, devote himself 
wholly to his teaching, and be psycho- 
logically in tune with youth. Elderly 
teachers were criticized for the rigidity 
of their mental outlook. 


Table 2—Major Reasons for Rating Unfavorably 
High School American History Teachers 
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What the New Jersey courts say about 


BIBLE READING in the public schools 


GREAT deal of interest has been 
manifested recently in the respon- 
sibility of the school for developing 
moral and spiritual values. A number 
of questions involving religion and 
education have been decided by the 


courts. One important case involving . 


Bible reading has gone through the 
courts of New Jersey and on to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Historically, religion played a vital 
role in the settlement of this country 
and the molding of this nation. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that it was an 
important factor in the shaping of our 
public school system. Many states, at 
various times, enacted legislation per- 
mitting or requiring the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. Such laws 
have been attacked from time to time 
on constitutional grounds. It has been 
repeatedly contended that they are un- 
Constitutional because they violate the 
principle of separation of church and 
state and because they deprive indi- 
vidual children of their constitutional 


right of freedom to worship as they ~ 


see fit. 

Just recently such an action was 
brought in New Jersey. A statute re- 
quired the daily reading of five verses 
from the Old Testament and permitted 
the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the public schocls of the state. It also 
provided that pupils might be excused 
from these exercises upon request. An 
action was brought in the superior 
court! by Donald Doremus, a taxpayer, 
and Mrs. Anna Klein, a parent, who 
contended the act was unconstitutional. 
The court stated the question before 
it as follows: 

“The crux of the sole question pre- 
sented is whether the directed daily 
reading, without comment, in public 
school classrooms of five verses of the 


*Doremus v. Board of Education of Bor- 


ough of Hawthorne, 71 A. (2d) 732, ; 
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Old Testament of the Holy Bible and 
the permissive repeating of the Lord's 
Prayer, in accordance with the New 
Jersey statutes, constitutes an ‘estab- 
lishment of religion’ as enjoined by 
the First Amendment. In other words, 
does it constitute denominational or 
sectarian instruction and thus support 
any religious tenets, or the mode of 
worship of any sect?” 

The court held that it did not and 
pointed out that most state courts had 
held that the Bible is not a sectarian 
book and that it was not unconstitu- 
tional to require its reading as a means 


of inculcating morality. It also stated 
that the fact that the Bible had been 
accepted as authentic and as an in- 
spired book by several denominations 
did not make it a sectarian book—that 
in order to be considered sectarian it 
must be shown that “it teaches the 
peculiar dogmas of a sect as such, and 
not alone that it is so comprehensive 
as'to include them by the partial inter- 
pretation of its adherents.” It also 
ruled that “it was not the authorship 
nor mechanical composition of the 
book, nor the use of ‘it, but its con- 
tents” that were determinative of its 


How should schools attempt to teach moral and spiritual values? Re- 
cently a number of court cases have concerned religion and education. 
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character as a sectarian book. Like- 
wise, it held that “the question is not 
whether the version used is canonical 
or apocryphal.” Specifically, the court 
stated: 

“If the Bible, particularly the Old 
Testament, is not a sectarian book, it 
necessarily follows that a mere reading 
therefrom, without comment, cannot 
be called sectarian instruction, and, as 
such, is not in violation of the First 
or Fourteenth amendments, even to 
those persons known as atheists.” 

Concerning the matter of repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, the court held that 
this did not constitute sectarian in- 
struction. It said: 

“My conclusion is that a repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer as a morning exer- 
cise, without comment or remark, for 
the purpose of quieting pupils and 
preparing them for their daily studies, 
and a reading from the Old Testament 
of the Holy Bible, without comment, 
as the book best adapted from which 
to teach children and youth the prinei- 
ples of piety, justice and a sacred re- 
gard for truth, love for their country, 
humanity and a universal benevolence, 
are certainly not designed to inculcate 
any particular dogma, creed, belief or 
mode of worship, and, accordingly, the 
provisions of the New Jersey statutes 
under review do not contravene the 
First and Fourteenth amendments of 
the United States Constitution.” 


DECISION UPHELD 

On appeal by the plaintiffs the New 
Jersey Supreme Court upheld the Su- 
perior Court.” It pointed out that the 
Old Testament is accepted by the three 
religious groups that constitute the ma- 
jority of our population—the Jewish, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant 
—and while there are other religious 
groups in this country “they are nu- 
merically small and, in point of impact 
upon our national life, negligible.” It 
was careful to point out, however, that 
it did not follow that “because a reli- 
gious group is small, it thereby loses 
its constitutional rights or that it is 
not entitled to the protection of ‘those 
rights.” But it did state that “the appli- 
cation is that some of our national inci- 
dents are developments from the al- 
most universal belief in God which 
so strongly shaped and nurtured our 
people during the Colonial period and 
formative years of our constitutional 
government, with the result that we 





*Doremus v. Board of Education of Bor- 
ough of Hawthorne, 75 A. (2d) 880, 
5 N.J. 435. 
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accept as a commendable part of our 
public life certain conditions and prac- 
tices which in a country of different 
origins would be rejected. . . .” 

With reference to the effect of such 
a law on an atheist, the court said: 

“He has all the protection of the 
Constitution; he may not be held to 
any religious function or the support, 
financial or otherwise, of a religious 
establishment; he may entertain his 
belief or the lack of belief as he will; 
but he lives in a country where theism 
is in the warp and woof of the social 
and the governmental fabric and he 
has no authority to eradicate from gov- 
ernmental activities every vestige of 
the existence of God.” 


RELIGIOUS FEELING NEEDED 


Thus the court held that the statute 
in question did not tend to set up or 
establish a religion; neither did it pro- 
hibit the free exercise of religion. In 
conclusion, it said: 

“While it is necessary that there be 
a separation between church and state, 
it is not necessary that the state should 
be stripped of religious sentiment. It 
may be a tragic experience for this 
country and for its conception of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
if our people Jose their religious feel- 
ing and are left to live their lives 
without faith... . Our way of life is 
one challenge. Organized atheistic so- 
ciety is making a determined drive for 
supremacy by conquest as well as by 
infiltration, Recent history has demon- 
strated that when such a totalitarian 
power comes into control it exercises 
a ruthless supremacy over men and 
ideas, and over such remnants of reli- 
gious worship as it permits to exist. 
We are at a crucial hour in which it 
may behoove our people to conserve 
all of the elements which have made 
our land what it is. Faced with this 
threat to the continuance of elements 
deeply imbedded in our national life 
the adoption of a public policy with 
respect thereto is a reasonable function 
to be performed by those upon whom 
responsibility rests.” 

From this decision the plaintiffs 
again appealed—this time to the 
United States Supreme Court.* On 
March 3, 1952, the court announced its 
refusal to rule on the constitutionality 
of the New Jersey law. In a majority 
opinion, prepared by Justice Jackson, 
it was held that the plaintiffs had not 
shown that they were sufficiently in- 





*‘Doremus v. Board of Education of the 
Borough of Hawthorne, 342 U.S. 429. 


jured to warrant the Supreme Court's 
ruling on the matter. It was pointed 
out that the facts did not support a 
taxpayer's action as.alleged by the one 
plaintiff, Mr. Doremus. Justice Jackson 
stated that there was no allegation that 
Bible reading was supported by a spe- 
cial tax and that there was no evidence 
that Bible reading increased any tax 
paid by taxpayers. He pointed out that 
the real question sought to be settled 
was “not a direct dollars-and-cents in- 
jury but a religious difference.” 

With reference to the interest of 
the second plaintiff, Mrs. Klein, Justice 
Jackson ruled that there was no evi- 
dence her daughter had been injured 
by the daily reading of the Bible or 
that she had been “compelled to accept, 
approve or confess agreement with any 
dogma or creed or even to listen when 
the Scriptures were read.” The law, as 
was stated previously, provided that a 
student might be excused from attend- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures at his 
or his pasents’ request. It was pointed 
out that such excuse had not been 
requested by Miss Klein. It was also 
pointed out that she had been grad- 
uated from high school before the case 
reached the Supreme Court and it was 
now impossible to “protect any rights 
she may once have had.” 


MINORITY OPINION 

In a minority opinion it was held 
that the case should have been con- 
sidered and the constitutionality of the 
law determined. Justice Douglas, who 
prepared this opinion, said: 

“The issues are not feigned; the suit 
is not collusive; the mismanagement 


“of the school system that is alleged 


is clear and plain. . .. Where the clash 
of interest is as real and as strong as it 
is here, it is odd indeed to hold that 
there is no case or controversy within 
the meaning of . . . the Constitution.” 

In the presentation of the case it 
was said that Bible reading was re- 
quired by law in 11 other states as 
well as in the District of Columbia; 
that it was made permissive by law in 
five others, and that it was a practice 
in a number of other states that had 
no laws on the subject. Likewise, it 
was said that in those states where 
the courts had ruled on the matter 
more decisions sustained the practice 
than prohibited it. Thus, while the 
decisions reviewed here are the most 
recent on the subject, they appear to 
add little to the sum total of what 
has already been said by the courts 
on this matter. 
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CHALK DUST 


JULY wrote a‘book called “The Compleat Angler,” which is 
The year’s reports await me now still high on the list of recent and readable. 
Piled on my desk sky-high. 
V'll study them with care, and how, 


INDIAN SUMMER 


But no—not in July. 

Why should I glare at them and swear? 

W ben Christmas comes, they'll still be there. 

<« > 

SUMMER READING 
DURING THE SO-CALLED summer months of leisure, 
many school superintendents overoptimistically plan to 
catch up on their reading in order to practice a skill 
which is in danger of being completely lost owing to 
occupational hazards. To those who wish to further 
their professional growth by such reading, it is recom- 
mended that the present strained relationship with the 
nearest public library be mended forthwith. The cool- 
ness which has existed since the last picture puzzle 
contest when the youngsters surreptitiously cut up all 
the history books should not develop further. 

Books recommended for reading should certainly in- 
clude the latest edition of How to Win Friends and 
Influence Others. The case studies in this remarkable 
psychological tome will recall nostalgic memories of 
former friends. A recent copy of The Toastmaster’s 
Trot will also give much professional help. True, the 
jokes therein are distinctly moldy but, even at that, 
they are a distinct improvement on the two that have 
been used, with increasing ineffectiveness, during the 
last several years. Robert's Rules of Order is another 
wholesome, even though somewhat impractical, volume. 
It reveals the futility of perfectionism as hopefully 
applied to meetings of the board of education. The 
new crop of Peace-of-Mind volumes ought to be ex- 
amined at least casually. If anyone needs a piece of 
mind it is the school administrator. 

In the field of periodicals, of course, The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will rank high as required reading (adv.). 
Even though the editorials were probably written last 
January in anticipation of an editorial siesta, they are 
still pretty hot stuff (more adv.). As usual, Chalk Dust 
should be reread, for a careful perusal will reveal some 
mighty handy quotes with which to infuriate parents 
and P.T.A. groups. 

As a final gesture, the school administrator may well 
read his last year's Annual Report. It will give him a 
proper sense of humility at how wrong he could be, 
and he may get a few chuckles at some of the graphs 
which, he will discover, were printed upside down (even 
though nobody ever noticed it). With a few changes 
in punctuation, he may be able to use the report for 
reprinting next year. 

Aside from this mess of culture, it should be remem- 
bered that some chap by the name of Izaak Walton 
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As the days grow hot and sticky 

So begins the long vacation, 

And the tribe seeks summer surcease 
At the mountains and the seashore. 
Now our Hero, worn and weary, 
Thinks he needs rejuvenation, 

Feels the need for inspiration, 

Hears the call of extra credits. 

So be plans the Great Hegira 

To the temples spewing wisdom 

For those folks who bring them wampum. 
“I will bie me hence for learning, 

I will visit cunning scholars, 

Hear their words of understanding, 
Find the secret of their know-how.” 
Thus he speaks, and speaking, hastens 
To the local money lenders 

Where he pledges bis resources, 

Yea, the half of next year's salary. 
Thus he leaves his squaw deserted, 
And bis little ones start bawling 

As he goes in search of wisdom 

To the land of the Chicagos 

Or the trading posts of culture 
Where the Columbias hold pow-wow. 
(Or, in case be lacks mazuma, 

To some lesser fount of learning.) 
All day long he sits and swelters 
All the night be turns and tosses, 
Trying to learn the signs and secrets: 
How to discipline bis classes, 

How to fiddle with bis budget, 

How to honey up bis public, 

How to twiddle bis statistics. 

This he learns, and other eyewash 
That will mitigate the evils 

W hich beset bim in bis homeland. 
When bis beads are nigh exhausted 
He begins bis homeward journey 
By the bhitchhike and the thumb jerk, 
Feeding on iast week’s hamburgers. 
Who dare say his time is wasted 
Though be fails to gain advancement 
In the land of the Chicagos, 

At the buts along the Hudson? 

For the public’ gives bim reverence 
And bis lesser brothers bail bim 
And the wiles of the Chicagos 

And the Columbian laws of learning 
Are no longer hidden from bim. 
Once again his squaw rejoices 

And the P.T.A. gives honor, 

Even though the money lenders 
Seize his chattels and bis chevie. 








ESEARCH in school district re- 

organization has been helpful in 
the development of stronger educa- 
tional programs in rural communities. 
Projective studies designed to show 
what might happen if certain com- 
munities reorganized their school dis- 
tricts have provided strong incentives 
for reorganization. Status studies have 
helped local citizens determine objec- 
tives for total educational and com- 
munity improvement. A longitudinal 
study of school district reorganization 
was launched at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949, It is a new 
approach to school reorganization re- 
search. The depth factor was incor- 
porated into the design of the longi- 
tudinal study so that it is possible to 
measure what actually does happen 
when a community's schools are reor- 
ganized. 

Ten Wisconsin communities have 
been selected for analysis over a period 
of at least 21 years. The effects of 
school district reorganization will be 
measured in these communities in 
terms of (1) educational opportuni- 
ties, (2) educational results, (3) edu- 
cational costs, and (4) the change in 
community and neighborhood social 
structure and processes. 


COMPARISONS TO BE MADE 

The initial selection of the com- 
munities is on the basis of the pairing 
of newly reorganized school communi- 
ties with communities with traditional 
multi-administrative organizations. The 
reorganized community is selected 
from among newly reorganized com- 
munities that meet certain criteria as 
to level of reorganization attained. 
The non-reorganized community is 
then matched with it on the basis of 
predetermined factors. Thus it is pos- 
sible, as the study progresses, to make 
several kinds of comparisons. 

Comparisons can be made between 
reorganized communities of different 
types, between a reorganized school 
community and its comparable non- 
reorganized partner, and between the 
five reorganized school communities 
and the five non-reorganized ones. 
More significant than any of these, 
however, will be the intra-community 
comparisons that can be made when 
the study is replicated. 
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The first replication will begin in 
1954-55, when the first grade group 
of that year will be studied in the same 
way and with the same measuring in- 
struments as the first grade group was 
studied in 1949-50. The study is de- 
signed so that the repetitions of the 
basic study will begin when the pre- 
vious pupil population has reached 
Grade 6. The initial study and the 
repeat study will be accomplished 
simultaneously with the repetition be- 
gun and completed five years after the 
first study. 

The intra-community analysis would 
be even more important if a non-re- 
organized community changed _ its 
district structure. If the latter should 
occur, an ideal before and after re- 
organization study will be possible. 
The nature of the design makes pos- 
sible the kinds of comparisons previ- 
ously indicated. The accompanying 
table (page 65) pictures the design 
as it moves from 1949-50 to 1977-78. 

The letters A, B and C represent 
the given pairs of communities as 
shown in the righthand column of the 
table. It is to be noted that the study 
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began for pair A in 1949-50. Two 
pairs each are represented by B and C. 
The study began for the B pairs in 
1950-51 and for the C pairs in 1951- 
52. The school grade columns repre- 
sent the years in school when all the 
children in that grade will be involved 
in the research program. The com- 
munity analysis will be made during 
the same years. It is to be noted that 
the children in the first gradé made up 
the population for the study in its 
first year. This group of children be- 
come the basic longitudinal sample 
and will be studied again when they 
reach Grades 6, 9 and 12. Likewise, 
they are the group to be studied five 
years after they are graduated from 
high school. 


FIRST REPLICATION 

The letters A’, B’ and C’ represent 
the first replication that adds depth 
to the research. In 1954-55 the repli- 
cation will begin with a new first 
grade population identified as A’. This 
group will be: studied as it progresses 
through school and five years after 
high school graduation in the same 
way as the A group is to be studied. 
The table shows that the new group A’ 
begins at the point when group A is 
in the sixth grade and is being studied 
for the second time. Ir is at this point 
that significant intra-community com- 
parisons can be made. What progress 
in educational opportunities and edu- 
cational results has been made in the 
individual communities during that 
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RESEARCH DESIGN SHOWING LONGITUDINAL DEPTH 





Year — Grade 
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Community Pairs (R-NR) 
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1971-72 


Kendall-Cazanovia; Blue River-Wauseka 





1972-73 


Port Wing-Cilman; East Troy-Waterford 





1973-74 





1974-75 





1975-76 





1976-77 
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period of time? How have the costs 
of education changed in relation to 
outcomes? These questions and many 
others can be answered objectively at 
this point in the study. 


SECOND REPLICATION 

Present plans call for a completion 
of but one replication. The double 
line separating A’, B’ and C’ and 
A”, B” and C” is to indicate that after 
that point in time new replications are 
possible. For éxample, in the school 
year 1959-60 a sécond replication 
could be begun in the first pair of 
communities. The results of the study 
up to that time will determine whether 
a second replication should be ‘made. 
If it is, then the study will be extended 
to 1977-78 rather than to 1971-72, 
which marks the close of the study 
under present plans. Any additional 
replication would be considered at the 
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logical dates of 1964-65, 1969-70, or 
even later. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

In the first three years of the re- 
search certain tentative conclusions 
have been reached concerning relation- 
ships between community structure 
and acceptance of educational ideas. 
These conclusions are: 

1. Homogeneous ethnic and reli- 
gious groups that show resistance to 
change in their tendency to maintain 
their customs, traditions and cultural 
patterns also tend to resist changes in 
school district reorganization. 

2. Conservatism and social stability 
as evidenced in areas of traditional 
family farms are associated with re- 
sistance to change in school district 
reorganization. 

3. Communities in which neighbor- 
hood and family ties are strong tend to 


resist changes in school district organi- 
zation. 

4. Acceptance of school district re- 
organization is associated with a di- 
versity of occupations among the 
people of a community. 

5. Acceptance of changes, such as 
technological developments and proc- 
esses of cultural assimilation, are asso- 
ciated with acceptance of changes in 
school district organization. 

6. Conservatism in one area, ¢.g. 
cultural assimilation, is associated with 
conservatism in other areas of experi- 
ence, and, conversely, the acceptance of 
change in one area is associated with 
the acceptance of change in other 
areas. 


While the evidence of this study 
supports the foregoing conclusions, it 
is realized that follow-up studies in the 
same communities, and longitudinal 
studies of a like nature in other com- 
munities and schools of different sizes, 
will be necessary if the conclusions are 
to be validated to the extent that they 
may be used as generalizations. 


VALIDATION STUDY 

A validation study of the foregoing 
conclusions is now under way at the 
University of Wisconsin and will be 
completed in late 1953. 

In the main longitudinal study sig- 
nificant results concerning the effects 
of different types of school organiza- 
tion on educaticnal opportunities, re- 
sults, costs, and social structure and 
processes will be available after each 
restudy of the community. This will be 
in connection with the restudy of the 
basic group of first grade children 
when they reach Grades 6, 9, and 12 
and five years after they are graduated 
from high school and also for each 
replication at the selected grade levels. 
Comprehensive reports of these find- 
ings are planned for 1957, 1960, 1962, 
1963, 1965, 1968 and 1972. 

There are so many unanswered edu- 
cational, questions confronting educa- 
tors that they sometimes may be 
tempted to look for the quick and easy 
half-answer. The comprehensive study 
should not he. overlooked. Longitudinal 
research in depth is one of the most 
desirable designs for school and com- 
munity study. There is a place for 
short studies and surveys, and there 
are facilities to accomplish them. The 
unique réle of the university, however, 
is in the area of basic research, where 
its facilities and resources can be 
brought to bear on problems that defy 
the quick answer. 
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It’s up to educators to improve 


ARMAND L. HUNTER 


Left: This scene is from the series 
“All Around the Home,” programs 
produced and recorded on kine- 
scope for the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service of Michigan State 
College and sent to Detroit for 
broadcast over Station WJBK-TV 
at 9 a.m. each Saturday. The 
foods and nutrition program is 
an example of direct adult edu- 
cation from research work and 
resources at the college. Below: 
This style show was produced for 
a home cconomics class at Michi- 
gan State College. It is an exam- 
ple of integrating courses of 
study with TV production for dem- 
onstration and teaching purposes. 


TV PROGRAMMING 


Director of Television Development, Michigan State College 


HERE is no doubt but that televi- 

sion planning must be improved if 
we are to realize the fundamental na- 
ture of the medium and the potential 
values it contains for the intellectual 
and cultural development of our 
society. 

The big questions would appear to 
be how this improvement is to be 
brought about and how we can ensure 
the fact that it will be improvement, 
rather than just change. In other 
words, progress or improvement for 
the better implies some knowledge of 
the end and purpose to be fulfilled; in 
short, a yardstick by which qualitative 
improvement can be measured, rather 
shan a yardstick by which the quan- 
titative fact of change only can be 
recorded. 

I pay all due respect to the com- 
mercial industry and the problems it 
faces in the development of programs, 
problems that are of necessity largely 
economic in character and subject to 
rumerous pressures in the direction of 
the line of least resistance and the 
status quo, but I believe that we can- 
not depend upon or expect the indus- 
try to do this job alone. It has a de- 
finite responsibility to do this job, but 
the facts of the situation under which 
it functions leave little hope that the 
desired results can soon, if ever, be 
achieved. 

In fact, it will probably have to be 
the major responsibility of the educa- 
tor and the educational broadcaster to 
take on the challenge of qualitative 
research, the establishments of stand- 
ards, and the improvement of televi- 
sion broadcasting. I say this because 
the industry has certain philosophical 
and economic obstacles in its path, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has no practical method of enforcing 
program improvement, and the pub- 
lic has no articulate means of demand- 
ing it. Only the educational forces 
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and institutions of our society have 
the resources and the freedom of op- 
eration necessary to achieve this ob- 
jective. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. The 
commercial industry is quite aware 
that all is not well with its present 
television programming service. It has 
certainly been told about it often 
enough, through such studies as those 
which Dr. Dallas W. Smythe is making 
for the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters; through certain 
columnists, such as John Crosby, who 
are extremely articulate and discerning 
critics of the medium; through listen- 
ers’ groups and numerous news reports 
of public reaction; through the stand 
of the F.C.C. on fulfillment of public 
service responsibilities, and even 
through the trade press, which itself 
has called for a better performance and 
some serious self-analysis, For example, 
“Abel,” writing in an editorial in Va- 
riety for Oct. 3, 1951, had this to say 
about the industry: 

“In a relatively short period TV has 
started to pall. Video fans air the same 
gripes about the mediocre programs 
after two years as they did about pic- 
tures after a quarter of a century. Films 
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Genuine comfort, beautiful 
appearance and exceptional 
durability are built into 
Griggs auditorium seating. 
A wide range of models 
from luxurious fully uphol- 
stered chairs to plywood 
seat and back models meet 
the requirements of all 
schools for the best in audi- 
torium seating. 
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are making a boxoffice comeback; TV 
is standing still, if not retrogressing. 

“Video is in for some serious soul 
searching and self-examination. The 
sooner the better. Too many programs 
are N.S.G. Audience reaction is le- 
thargic or negative—certainly not as 
enthusiastic as in the first flush of TV’s 
vigor. .. . 

“Ratings are no longer a criterion. 
They only indicate that the number of 
viewers is the same because of the 
constantly replenishing new set own- 
ers. It also means that sets in use are 
not the same, because the vet video 
fan has gone back to pix, or gone out 
of the house for other entertainment. 
Ratings certainly don’t tell of the 
many tune-outs on programs of late— 
and this goes for the biggest shows. 

“It's a challenge, therefore, to the 
new medium’s showmanship if TV is 
to maintain its potency. It certainly in- 
dicates a necessity to dare to do the 
different; to explore new avenues and 
channel new talents for that icono- 
scope. There's a limit to comedians, 
variety shows, ballets, whodunits, 
panels, quizzes, charades. That limit is 
being reached. In some instances, it's 
over the deadline. .. .” 
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Here we have an instance of the in- 
dustry taking itself to task, so to speak, 
and an insight into the problem which 
is reflected in many other cases where 
station men and network executives 
have laid the conditions on the line, 
time after time. All of this, of 
course, has resulted recently in the 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters’ code. But the 
reason I don't believe that even all 
this will result in any great or far- 
reaching improvement, at least not 
quickly or in the immediate future, 
is that there are too many program 
originators and producers who ap- 
parently think like Hal Roach Jr., who 
was quoted in Time magazine for Oct. 
29, 1951, as believing that “teleview- 
ers have even lower 1.Q.’s than movie- 
goers,” and that “TV is Everyman’s en- 
tertainment.” 

Faced with this type of thinking and 
conviction on the part of certain ele- 
ments within the industry, the men of 
different conviction who hold to higher 
standards are caught in a fundamentai 
philosophical conflict and opposition 
that make it extremely difficult for 
much progress to be made. It is a 
conflict of basic ideas and opinions, 
which unfortunately has to be fought 
out on the practical battleground of 
limited and expensive program re- 
sources, where the logistics supplied 
by the advertiser's dollar has strong 
strings attached, and the ground rules 
were established by noses, not needs. 


LONG, HARD BATTLE 

For this reason, I would personally 
encourage every step taken by the in- 
dustry to improve standards and pro- 
gramming and give all and full credit 
where due. But I'm still of the opinion 
that the battle will be long and hard 
and that the educators, as outside 
forces, are the only ones who can per- 
haps swing the support and weight 
needed to help the industry win the 
fight and eventually achieve our com- 
mon objective of program improve- 
ment. 

At this point, you might ask, “Just 
how do you propose that this be done, 
and just why is it the responsibility of 
the educator?” In the first place, I 
believe that it is the responsibility of 
the educator, because he is the instru- 
ment through which society preserves 
and transmits its intellectual and cul- 
tural heritage. That is his major func- 
tion, and his raison d’étre. It is the 
responsibility of all our means of com- 
munications, including as well the 
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3. Helps in student activities 


RCA Sound gives students a new medium for 
group activity. Plays, debates, round-table 
forums . . . all these and more are possible via 
an RCA Sound System. 
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educational institutions of the country, 
to serve the Miltonian concept of the 
free marketplace of ideas. If this is 
the case, then surely the educator must 
carry this responsibility as his primary 
purpose and major function. Televi- 
sion, as a medium of communication, 
a method of transmission, is by its 
very nature a part of the process and 
means by which education must ful- 
fill its purpose and discharge its ob- 
ligation to society. Television and 
education cannot be separated. The 
means and the end cannot be divorced. 
If this is true, then how can the 


Short cut for boys 


educator and education contribute to 
the improvement of television pro- 
gramming and fulfill this purpose? I 
can give you no pat answer to the 
question. But Dr. Smythe has pointed 
out perhaps the major method of real- 
ization, and that is through a full and 
complete program of basic research. 
This I fully support as the first of 
education's contributions—audience re- 
search, program research. If we are 
to prove our higher standard of evalua- 
tion, to establish the right criteria, and 
to support those industry men and ef- 


forts battling against the forces of pure 
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exploitation, then we must establish 
a yardstick that all will accept, through 
the only method the pragmatist under- 
stands empirical proof and experi- 
ence. This can be done only upon 
the facts and evidence of sound and 
consistent research. 

However, the nature of the desired 
improvement must rest fundamentally 
in the creative imagination of those 
who plan and produce the programs 
out of the available resources, accord- 
ing to the patterns established through 
this research. In other words, if through 
research we can establish the standards 


; and the purpose, the actual achieve- 


ment of improvement, rather than just 
change, must come through a creative 
selection of content and invention of 
form. This I propose as the second 
contribution. 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

In other words, two major contribu- 
tions to the improvement of television 
programming the educator can make 
are: (1) the determination of needs 
and standards through qualitative re- 
search and (2) the realization of these 
standards through creative experimen- 
tation in program content and form. 

The question as to how these may 
be achieved cannot yet be answered 


_ in detail, perhaps, but I offer the fol- 
| lowing resolutions as a means of work- 
| ing toward this end: (1) to assume 


the leadership in program and audi- 


| ence research; (2) to seek really to 
| know and to understand the people 
| whom the medium serves; (3) to give 
| positive recognition and credit to bet- 


ter programming when and where 
found; (4) to resist and fight the 
shoddy, the, shallow, and the cynical 
exploitation of- undeveloped _ levels 
of taste; (5) to dare to provide educa- 
tion without adulteration and enter- 
tainment without apology; (6) to 
teach with imagination, stimulation 
and sincerity; (7) to put service abowe 
self at all times, and (8) to work 
toward these ends with a sense of 
humor and an adult objectivity that 
will put the differences in belief and 
conviction in their proper place and 
correct perspective. 

All these can achieve the final pur- 
pose of realizing the full educational 
potential and impact of the television 
medium for the benefit and welfare of 
the people, whom we all serve as edu- 
cators and as broadcasters. These, I 
believe, are contributions that educa- 
tion can make toward the improve- 
ment of television programming. 
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The School 


Lunch 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


_ Community and School Equip Cafeteria 


and everybody uses it 


WENDELL V. DAVIS 
Principal, Woodbury High School 
Salem Depot, N.H. 


HE school district of Salem, N.H., 

in March 1950 voted an appro- 
priation of $225,000 to build a mod- 
ern 14 room school building with 
cafeteria, plus an addition to the high 
school auditorium. Of this, $200,000 
was budgeted for construction and 
$25,000 for equipment. The lowest 
bid was $250,000. This bid was 


accepted, so it became necessary to 
cut. One item cut was the equipping 
of the cafeteria. 

When the new school opened there 
was no cafeteria. The cafeteria room 
was in a prominent position, the first 
approach to the building, well lighted 
and unused. 

A member of the Y-Teen Adult 


Council asked the principal about the 
needs of the school. The needs of 
the cafeteria were stressed, and the 
idea of equipping the cafeteria as a 
community project was developed. The 
superintendent and school board were 
contacted, and a meeting was called 
for representatives from every organ- 
ization in town. The response was 
gratifying. Officers were elected; com- 
mittees were chosen. There were ap- 
proximately 30 clubs represented. It 
was felt that $3000 might be enough 
to start, Each one pledged $1 per 


School children receiving lunch at Salem, N.H., are assisted by a hostess. 
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Midwest Food Service, Inc: 
Continental Can Co. Cafeteria—Milwaukee 


echo 


In the industrial cafeteria or restaurant, 
the emphasis is on service. It must be fast 
yet tasteful . . . as well as economical and 
efficient. Paper cups, plates and napery fit 


naturally into the picture . . . saving time, 


eliminating waste, yet always attractive. 
Sexton service on paper goods is designed 
to the special needs of the industrial user. 
The most complete assortment, together 





with speedy delivery from huge stocks, 
makes Sexton the logical source for paper 
goods of all kinds. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 10952 








WHILE SCHOOL’S OUT... 
Let help you plan your 


Home Economics classrooms! 





Our planning specialists will be glad to help you design work- 
saving, space-saving Home Economics laboratories .. . scientifically 
arranged for proper teaching! Write today! 


Take advantage of this Kitchen-Laundry planning service, offered 

to you without obligation, by Hotpoint. Get expert advice on how 

to make your Home Economics classrooms a credit to your school. 

Your students of today will be living with all-electric kitchens and home 
laundries tomorrow ... so, naturally, you want your school laboratories 
equipped with the most modern electric appliances? Hotpoint, pioneer 

of the all-electric kitchen, is best prepared to be of assistance to you. 





Just return this coupon and your inquiry will be answered promptly 
and without obligation. Do it now . .. while school’s out! 





Kitchen and Loundry Plonning Dept. N.S. 

HOTPOINT Co. 

5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Mlinois 

We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen-Loundry Planning 
Service. 

Name 


School 
Address 

















RANGES + REFRIGERATORS +» DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® +» WATER HEATERS + FOOD (A Division of General Electric Company) 
FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS - ROTARY IRONERS +» CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street + Chicoge 44, iilinois 
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member. In addition, there was to 
be one major project. 
The local newspaper cooperated 100 
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To CLrassrooms 


The kitchen is well planned, with a serving counter, opening from the 
kitchen into the dining room, which may be used for service and for the 
deposit of used trays, which are then run along the counter and washed 
in the connecting sink. A closet is provided for the personnel’s 
clothing. There is storage space under counters and the work table. 


The major project was a talent night. 
The board of trade sponsored it; more 
than $800 was raised. This was a 


per cent and gave us much publicity. good start. Then followed, in rapid 


Benches and tables in the dining room were made by students and teachers. 
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order, bakery sales, whist parties, a 
faculty basketball game, and a variety 
of entertainments. The faculty basket- 
ball game netted $200. The teachers’ 
association sponsored a whist party 
that raised more than $150. Each of 
the other groups contributed $1 per 
member, and before the fall ended 
the money was raised and the equip- 
ment was ordered. 

One of the teachers with manual 
arts experience was put in charge of 
constructing benches and putting to- 
gether tables. Some of the pupils 
helped, and they made enough furni-. - 
ture to take care of 200 at one sitting. 

The cafeteria opened more than a 
year ago. Four hundred pupils, in 
three shifts, were served hot meals 
the first day the cafeteria opened 
and similar numbers have been served 
daily since. This meal has been a 
godsend to many of the children who 
sometimes do not get a well balanced 
meal or a hot meal at home. Free 
meals are served to needy children 
recommended by the school nurse. 
Students help by selling weekly 
tickets, assisting in serving, acting as 
hostesses, cleaning and stacking dishes 
and milk bottles, assisting in dish- 
washing, assisting in keeping the din- 
ing room in order, assisting in decorat- 
ing the dining room, and typing and 
posting menus. 

The cafeteria is used as a com- 
munity center by the P.T.A., women’s 
clubs, and social clubs. 

The Salem school cafeteria is a fine 
example of school and community 
working together for the best inter- 
ests of the children. 








An analysis of lighting systems 
for today’s classrooms .. . 


CLASSROOM REQUIREMENTS 





ceilings 
walls . 


desks .. 


layout . 


system. 


. white to reflect maximum light 

+ peach and green to promote comfort 

« light (non-gloss) to avoid glare 

- 3 units in 3 rows for best spacing, 
minimum wiring 

- indirect incandescent for comfort and 
initial economy 


illumination level . . . 30 footcandles 
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Indirect-incandescent lighting ] 








_ lf first cost Is a prime factor 


The lighting standards in many of today’s classrooms can be raised, even 
though funds are limited. Westinghouse Concentric Ring Luminaires are inexpensive, 
yet provide a comfortable indirect lighting system. Metal rings completely shield 


silvered bowl incandescent lamps, eliminating glare and shadows. 


In this way, a much improved level of illumination is practical. The absence 
of dirt-accumulating surfaces minimizes maintenance. Initial economies are realized 


with this type of lighting, and a quality lighting system results. 


Westinghouse has a complete line of both fluorescent and incandescent 
luminaires which meet classroom lighting requirements. Practical methods of 
providing proper illumination levels are studied. For an analysis of 

these methods, write for B-4556, The ABC Plan for School Lighting, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
J-04314 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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Maintenance 
Operation 
Supplies 


Se YOU have “shoe leather prin- 
cipals” in your school system? 
Advocates of the “shoe leather” idea 
believe that the only things that should 
show wear and tear in a well main- 
tained building are the principal's 
shoes. If he enlists the aid of his 
staff, he may prolong the life of one 
shoe. If he gets the children inter- 
ested, the other shoe may also get a 
rest. 

Maintaining a building on a “go 
and look” basis conflicts with the 
philosophy suggested to many adminis- 
trators, that building maintenance and 
operation are none of the principal's 
business. After all, the schools do 
hire building engineers and custodians. 

Many an administrator has been 
told that the principal who concerns 
himself with building maintenance and 
operation becomes a glorified janitor. 
A principal's job is to act as curricu- 
lum head of his building, not as the 
fix-it man. 

One school, the Woodworth School, 
Dearborn, Mich., has solved this prob- 
lem by adopting a practical philosophy 
on the réle of the principal that has 
led both to an improved curriculum 
and to an improved school building. 


Leaving a note in the custodian's box, Helen Backus, 
teacher, is confident that the broken window in 
her room will be repaired before the day is over. 


IMPROVED CURRICULUM 


brings better care of building 


OTTO J. ROWEN 


Principal, Alfred Woodworth School 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Checking his box in the school 
office, Norman Sutton, custo- 
dian, reads the notes left by 
teachers to tell him of repairs 
needed in classrooms. This is 


_ an easy way to get things done 


that are otherwise forgotten, 
Woodworth's teachers and Mr. 
Sutton have discovered. 


\ 


The staff members feel that much 
of a child’s sense of security, success 
and satisfaction depends on a clean, 
healthful, enjoyable environment. To 
them there is no legitimate division 
for principal or teacher between build- 
ing upkeep and curriculum guidance. 
In a sense the building becomes part 
of the curriculum, leading eventually 
to the building’s becoming part of the 
child and his responsibility. 

The end result is not wall-washing 
bees or afternoons of furniture polish- 
ing but pupils who are proud of their 
school and who feel it is theirs. They 
want to support the school program 
and regulations and to be on their 
best behavior when in the building. 
When proper school housekeeping, in- 
volving building-wide participation, 
has a good effect on the conduct of 
pupils, it certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of the principal. 

How does Woodworth School carry 
out this practical philosophy? 

Under my guidance the following 
maintenance procedure has _ been 
worked out: 

1. Pupils are taught by their teacher 
during their homeroom and class 
periods to respect and care for the 


Principal Otto Rowen and Custodian Norman Sut- 
ton examine a door Mr. Rowen found needed re- 
pair. Staff members help check building conditions. 
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TYPE H MIXER 
For concealed piping 
Dial diameter 6” 


Thermostatic 
MIXER 

For exposed piping 

Dial diameter 3%” 


CAPACITY 
6 to 10 gallons per 
min. at 45 Ibs. pressure 
Y2" pipe connections 


= ; PART 
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y ONE M : 
pore ond durable oe 
poe insure mony yeors of page 
rion insur’ : sed ae 
partssubject to 


m finish. 
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CAN YOU Top This 
ECONOMICAL 20 SHOWER LAYOUT ? 


GIRLS’ SHOWER ROOM 


Andersen, Indiene, High Scheel 
Designed by Mr. Floyd Akers 
Supt. of Buildings and Grounds 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


© PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 
fluctuations in water supply lines 


Get the most for your shower mixer dollars. Keep shower users 
happy and safer. Install POWERS Mixers. 

Being thermostatic they hold shower temperature constant 
wherever set regardless of temperature or pressure changes in 
water supply lines. They are safe both ways. 

More economical too. They speed up bathing. No hot or 
cold water is wasted while bathers wait for a shower at the 
right temperature. 

Write for Circular H48, it describes the safest shower mixer made. 


Factory Skokie, Ill. @ Chicago 13, Ill., 3819 N. Ashland Ave. 
@ New York 17, N. Y., 231 E. 46th St., Phone Eldorado 5-2050 @ 


Los Angeles 5, Calif., 1808 W. Eighth St., Phone Dunkirk 4-4187 
Que 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES @ SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Contro 








school building and equipment. Tables 
placed in the cafeteria 25 years ago 
still do not need to be refinished. 

2. The building is under the con- 
stant supervision of principal, teachers, 
pupils, and custodians. 

3. Teachers are kept alert to the 
need for checking and reporting any- 
thing about the building that needs 
repair or replacement. 

4. A box in the school office is 
designated for repair notices. Teachers 
who wish to report a broken window 
or a loose doorknob drop a note in 
this box. Once a day the custodian 
follows through on these requests. If 
the problem requires outside help the 
proper requisition is made out im- 
mediately. Mcrely reporting needs to 
outside contractors or workers, though, 
is not sufficient. Persistence and follow- 
through on my part are essential un- 
til the repairs have been made. 

It wasn’t a mistake when the sixth 
grade youngsters devoted 20 minutes 
one morning to picking up papers and 
other unwanted materials on the 
school lawn. Their clean-up activities 
were part of a unit on building pride 
and sharing responsibilities. During 
the course of the unit they asked the 





Magney, Tusler & Setter, Architects; 
Philip 8. Reese, inc., KoolShade Contractors. 


custodian to come into their room and 
tell them how they could help him. 
Picking up papers when they saw 
them, just as they would when at 
home, was one of his suggestions. 

To start developing the right habits, 
the youngsters assumed responsibility 
for the appearance of the grounds for 
one week. The first day they took 
class time and with the custodian’s 
help went over the grounds. The re- 
mainder of the week each pupil agreed 
to pick up papers at sight. 


LEARN RESPONSIBILITY 

This clean-up project is staggered 
by the teachers among the grades so 
that each week a different group is 
responsible for the lawns. By the 
middle of the school year when most 
classrooms have had the unit there is 
no longer a need for it. The children 
automatically pick things up from the 
lawn when they see them, before, 
during or after school. The young- 
sters, after spending some time pick- 
ing up, also prove to be much more 
careful about their own habits of dis- 
carding waste materials. 

Another way pupils participate in 
building maintenance and operation is 


How sun’s heat and glare is kept out of 
University of Minnesota classrooms 


When Ford Hall, the University of 
Minnesota's Social Science build- 
ing, was first occupied, instructors 
and students complained of the 
excessive heat and blinding glare 
from the windows. 

KoolShade Sunscreen was in- 
stalled. Now the rooms are comfort- 
able and the bright highlights at the 
windows are reduced and only a 
cool, glareless light comes through. 

KoolShade Sunscreen blocks out 


© 1982—Borg-Warner Corp. 


Ingersoll 


as much as 87% of the sun’s heat 
rays and its thin bronze louvers, 
set at a 17° angle, are scientifically 
designed to eliminate the bright 
glare and deep shadows that cause 
so much eye-strain. 


Get the complete KoolShade story by 
writing for the “KoolShade Manual” to 
Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Dept. NS-5, 321 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A PRODUCT OF BORG-WARNER 


Sunscreen 


through art and English projects. 
Springtime of each year offers a natural 
opportunity to make clean-up posters 
and to write short articles on spring 
cleaning. Often the spring programs 
are tied in with the city’s clean-up 
campaign or with any major repair or 
painting program going on in the 
building. 

The custodian sitting in the front 
row at teacher meetings is an accepted 
picture. At the beginning of each 
school year he explains the heating 
and ventilating systems and the over- 
all cleaning program. He personally 
enlists the teachers’ cooperation in 
keeping the building clean and in 
operating order. 

During the year he demonstrates 
the best ways to handle certain mate- 
rials and equipment. The treatment 
of window shades, venetian blinds, and 
other school equipment handled daily 
by teachers is covered. Because of 
the teachers’ know-how, chalkboards 
are never abused. 

New teachers need to be brought 
into a maintenance program quickly. 
They are so full of lesson plans and 
teaching technics that they seldom 
think about their responsibility to the 


. building during their first years of 
| teaching. At Woodworth this prob- 
| lem is overcome through the twice a 


month talks that I have with new 
staff members. 

An allotted portion of these orienta- 
tion talks is devoted to maintaining 
pride in the building and to the teach- 
er's réle in building maintenance and 


| operation. 


Cooperation as described in these 


| examples can be maintained only 
| through 


the encouragement of a 
school's principal. 
Just what does all this mean in 


| terms of the réle of the principal? 
| At Woodworth School it means: 


1. The principal is the leader in 
maintaining the physical plant, as well 
as the curriculum leader for the build- 
ing. 

2. The principal, through a policy 
of encouragement and allotting the 
necessary time, enlists the aid of all 
staff members and children in accept- 
ing roles in the program. 

3. The principal conducts informal 
inspections of the building daily, keep- 
ing constant watch for needed repairs 
while moving about the building on 
other duties. 

4. The principal meets with the 


building custodian frequently to dis- 


cuss building problems. 
ee 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating..-.first in plumbing 


New high school uses 


American-Standard plumbing fixtures throughout 


@ The Williamsville Central High School, in 
Williamsville, N. Y., meets every modern re- 
quirement of cleanliness and sanitation. Itstarts 
a long academic career with quality American- 
Standard plumbing fixtures that will give 
years of service with very little maintenance. 

Both the utility of design and the perform- 


Architects: Duane Lyman & Associates, Buffale, N. Y. 
Plumbing contractor: Batt Co., inc., Buffale. 


A lavatory in every classroom reduces 
hall traffic in the Williamsville school— 
helps make each room a self-contained 
unit. Here is the Hibben lavatory, made 
of genuine vitreous china with non-tar- 
nishing Chromard fittings. 


Chinal urinals are specially designed for 
easy access by students of all ages. The 
Chinal has integral flush spreader that 
washes evenly with minimum water. Gen- 
uine viterous china construction makes 
it easy to keep clean. 


ance of American-Standard plumbing fixtures 
have been thoroughly tested in many schools 
throughout the country. And, you can choose 
from a complete line. Be sure to get all the 
facts from your architect or 

plumbing and heating contractor 

before you build or remodel. 


General contractor: The John W. Sowper Company, Buffalo, 
Plumbing wholesaler: W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 


This Madera water closet has an elongated 
bowl for greatest sanitation, also comes 
in a junior size ideal for elementary 
schools. It features siphon jet water action 
that assures thorough cleansing of the 
bow! at each flush. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Efficient Filmstrip Handling! 


The STANDARD 
FILMSTRIP LIBRARY 


PLAN 
Saves 


Time: Filmstrips are systematically 
filed, pendity accessible. 

Worry: Space-saving metal cabi- 
nets fully protect filmstrips, slides. 

Money: No major investment; no 
costly discards. Start with one sturdy 
unit—and simply lock-stack additional 
units as needed. 


The Standard Filmstrip Library Plan solves the 
problems of storing, indexing, classifying and a 
tributing filmstri It's a must woenvet 4 film- 
strips are used—in “the small, the large, the grow- 
ing library. With each Standard Filmstrip Library 
Plan, you receive an informative brochure, “Sug- 
estions for Org and g a 





“ilmstrip Library.”’ 


Combination Standard 

Filmstrip Library Plan No. 270C 
(filmstrips and/or slides) and Stand- 
ard FILMSTRIP Projector Stand. Pur- 
hased separately, Cabinet (filmstrips 

only) $36.50 

Stand 19.50 

Order both at same time for only 51.25 


SEE YOUR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
DEALER 
He'll have a Filmstrip Library Plan 
to meet your particular requirements 


JACK C. COFFEY CO. 


1124 Greenleaf Avenue Wilmette, Illinois 


| Practical Applications 
of Democratic Administration 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 


Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMO- 
CRATIC ADMINISTRATION, Edited by 
Clyde M. Campbell, chairman, edu- 
cational administration, Michigan 
State College. New York City: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 325. $3. 


HE authors of this book dedicated 
themselves to the challenge of 


| vitalizing democracy through education 
| in the public schools. In an era when 
| democratic and totalitarian ideologies 
| are in mortal conflict for the possession 


of the minds of men this challenge is 
indeed a significant one. 


; PRACTICE SHORT OF THEORY 


Principles of democratic administra- 
tion, particularly during recent years, 
have been quite geherally accorded lip 
service by school administrators. Actual 


| practices, however, have often fallen 
| far short of the verbalized theory. 
| Earlier conceptions of administration 
| and of leadership, based on an entirely 


different set of principles, continue to 
persist in the minds and actions of 
many educational administrators. The 


| real meaning of leadership in a school 


serving the needs of a democratic peo- 


| ple is, at the moment, only vaguely 
| understood. Clarifying the meaning 
| and 
| leadership appropriate for schools in a 
| democratic society is the major purpose 
| of the book here reviewed. This clari- 


implications of administrative 


fication is accomplished through a 
statement of the principles involved 
and by application of the principles 
to practical school situations. 

The book is organized into three 
parts. Part I evaluates current educa- 
tional leadership, points out the need 
for dynamic leadership in a free so- 
ciety, presents the authors’ concept of 
the nature of such leadership, and dis- 
cusses some of the sociological and 


| psychological principles underlying this 


concept of leadership. 

Part II includes seven chapters, each 
of which is an exposition of applied 
educatiogal leadership in a particular 
school system. Areas with which lead- 
ership is concerned in these chapters 
include school and community cooper- 


ative action, curriculum development, 
specialized pupil services, in-service 
education, and utilization of available 
resources. Democratic administration 
surely depends largely on effective 
group processes. The descriptions of 
successful group processes included in 
these chapters will be of practical value 
to principals and superintendents. 

In Part III the professional education 
of school administrators is discussed, 
and characteristics of future educa- 
tional leadership are predicted. 

Many fecent books and articles have 
emphasized the need for cooperative 
action of persons with varied interests 
and backgrounds in the development 
of community programs of education. 
In this respect the book being reviewed 
is exemplary. Five university and state 
department of education specialists 
contributed to Parts I and Ill. Among 
these were two sociologists and a psy- 
chologist. Seven public school admin- 
istrators each contributed a chapter to 
Part II. Although 12 authors contrib- 
uted to the book, good editorship has 
resulted in an integrated, consistent and 
developmental treatment of the mean- 
ing and application of democratic ad- 
ministration. 


PRACTICAL AND PROVOCATIVE 

This book is a stimulating, helpful 
treatise on a need in public education 
that is of paramount importance. All 
potential and present educational ad- 
ministrators should profit from a care- 
ful study of it. Probably a number of 
school administrators will sharply dis- 
agree with some of the evaluations of 
current administrative practices. This 
would not be surprising, since demo- 
cratic administration involves personal 
relationships and interactive skills 
which many persons have not yet de- 
veloped. The book is therefore pro- 
vocative as well as practical. It should 
contribute to the development of edu- 
cational leadership which will have an 
increased concern for democratic prin- 
ciples and values, and consequently to 
an improved understanding and prac- 
tice of democratic life. 
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Running a school is your business— 
























































use P-A-X—the business telephone system! 


This administrator is scheduling the business of a busy new day. In 
his hand is a P-A-X Business Telephone which brings any room —any 
staff member or student—to his desk automatically! 


Each call—to the distant boiler room or to the office next door—is com- 
pleted with the turn of a P-A-X dial. The instructions he issues over these 
school-owned, two-way talking facilities are as precise and detailed as he cares 
to make them—and are based on facts secured first-hand, by P-A-X telephone! 


Direct private communication with department heads, maintenance, teachers, 
students is completed with instant P-A-X convenience . . . without delay or 
student messengers . . . through an automatic switchboard. The entire staff 
and student body are able to concentrate upon their assignments undisturbed, 
when P-A-X saves precious time, endless steps and unnecessary fatigue. 


Educators and school boards in growing numbers have made P-A-X Business 
Telephone Systems an integral part of school building and modernization 
programs. Why not find out now how P-A-X can help you in the business 
of running your school? Write: 


AUTO! 1C CTRIC CORPO) 1ON 

MATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATIO’ telephone 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois i systems 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: : 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION AUTOMATIC = ELECTRIL 
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PAX is a system of “inside” telephones, separate from 
the city telephones, and owned by the user. 

Pax is completely automatic and establishes all “in- 
side” calls, at any time, within seconds! 

PAu saves on city telephones and switchboard—petmits 
marked ec jes in rented t. 

pax is manufactured by the originator of the automatic 
telephone. 

Pax telephones and switchboards are identical in quality 
with your city equipment. 





Gulp " 


i | 


I would like to learn more about the ' 
use of P-A-X in schools. Please send ' 
me Circular 1735. ! 
1 
! 





National P.T.A. Congress Emphasizes 
Program of Citizenship Education 


RS. Newton P. Leonard of Provi- 

dence, R.1., who studied her three 
R's in a one-room New England coun- 
try school and obtained her B.A. from 
Mount Holyoke College, to become a 
school teacher and the wife of a 
teacher, is the new president of the 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Mrs. Leonard was elected at the or- 
ganization’s 56th annual convention in 
Indianapolis, May 19 to 21, and suc- 
ceeds Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, to serve a three-year term. 








(Patented) 


INTERLOCKING 


Strips are laid, side by 
side, in courses. As eac 

course is laid, half the 
width of a saw-toothed 
steel spline is driven 
into grooves in the ends 
of each strip. The next 
course is driven onto the 
spline of the preceding 
course, and so on. Splines 
interlock the courses and 
hold pieces within each 
course snugly in place. 
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CONTINUOUS STRIP 
MAPLE FLOORING 


There’s more, much more, to a Robbins Ironbound Con- 
tinuous Strip gym floor than meets the eye. Underneath 
its glowing Lcaty are features which provide: 
© A better playing surface 
@ Permanent smoothness 
© Years longer life 

@ Lower maintenance cost 
A Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip gym floor is the 
ideal playing surface ...not dead... not springy... 


‘ but with just the right resiliency for lively, fast action 


without undue physical strain. Made of Northern Hard 
Maple, it will not splinter, warp or sliver. Retains its 
smoothness for years. And due to Robbins patented 
Ironbound method of interlocking the ends of adjoining 
pieces with saw-tooth steel splines, shifting is prevented, 
surface is held smooth, wear and maintenance cut to 
the minimum. For new construction or for a ey OH 
Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip is the finest floor 
your gym can have... yet it costs no more than ordi- 
nary maple floors. 

For your protection Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip 
flooring is available only rep authorized Robbins con- 
tractors. Write for details and the name of nearest contrac- 
tor. Dept. N72, Reed City, Michigan. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
World’s largest maple flooring manufacturer 


Reed City, Michig o. ing, Michi 








Mrs. Leonard had been first vice presi- 
dent for the last three years and active 
in national, state and local parent- 
teacher work for many years previously. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles 
was elected first vice president; Mrs. 
Russell C. Bickel of Columbus, Ohio, 
secretary, and John William Headley, 
president of South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Hayes, in her presidential ad- 
dress in the opening session, keynoted 
the convention, which had as its theme, 
“The Citizen Child: What of His Fu- 
ture?” She said that the fate of the 
United States will depend on the 
“quality of citizenship instilled in the 
minds and hearts of its children in this 
period of cold war, mobilized defense, 
eccnomic strain, emotional tension, 
and political dissensions.” 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. Hayes announced, 
has expanded its program of citizen- 
ship because “we believe that the 
qualities of character and citizenship 
generated in a good home will carry 
over into school, where the good school 
can furtner extend them as useful at- 
tributes in the community, the state, 
the nation, and the world.” 


CRITICAL ISSUES 

Leadirg a workshop on school edu- 
cation, the afternoon of the cpening 
day, J. Cloyd Miller of Deming, N.M., 
president of the National Education 
Association, said that the elementary 
school teacher shortage, the need for 
more public school buildings, ade- 
quately informed lay support of edu- 
cation, and increased pensions for 
retired teachers, are “still the critical 
issues of American education.” 

Not enough young people are pre- 
paring to teach in elementary schools 
because salaries are “not commensurate 
with the preparation required or the 
responsibility involved,” Mr. Miller de- 
clared, urging that parent-teacher as- 
sociations work for higher salaries as 
a first objective. 

Leonard W. Mayo of New York 
City, director of the Association for the 
Aid for Crippled Children, told the 
general assembly that methods of guid- 
ing children have changed to allow 
“self-development, self-expression, and 
independence.” 

Dr. Mayo, who is also chairman of 
the National Midcentury Committee 
for Children and Youth, added, how- 
ever, that “it may be that in some 
homes and schocls the pendulum has 
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UP TO THEM ALL! 


Windows for schools must give 
perfect no draft ventilation during warm 
weather...provide protection against 
“cold spots” and “danger zones” in winter 
...cut heating costs by tight closure...and- 
give trouble-free operation for a lifetime. 


Only Auto-Lok Windows can give you all 
the features you want...when you insist 
on Auto-Lok you answer all your window 
problems! 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 
Seals itself like a refrigerator! Every seat 
in a room is usable because temperature 
is safe and even...no cold spots! Heating 
costs cut year after year. 


NO-DRAFT VENTILATION 
even when it rains! Air circulation is ad- 
justed with fingertip effort...entering air 
is scooped in and up. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Patented, “No-Wear” operating mechanism 
guarantees trouble-free operation for the 
life of the building. No special window 
cleaning equipment required because all 
glass can be easily and completely cleaned 
from the inside! 


LUDMAN ENGINEERING 
SERVICE is available to 
serve you in every possible 
way. Architects and design- 
ers all over the country 
call on Ludman for assistance 
with window planning. This 
service is yours for the asking. 


refrigerator 





Write Today for 


Our Booklet. ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT 
IN A WINDOW?” 


LUDMAN 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN WOOD 


DEPT. NO. NS7, P.O. BOX 4541, 
MIAMI, FLA. 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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swung too far,” buc the new method 
is far superior to the old ones which 
kept “tight rein over the child.” 

Speaking on “How Artful Are the 
Arts of Communication?” Paul A. 
Witty, professor of education, North- 
western University, urged ‘parents and 
teachers to develop antidotes for over- 
stimulating influences of comic books, 
radio and television on children. 

He enumerated such antidotes as 
school and community recreation, fam- 
ily or school councils to suggest ways 
of budgeting time so as to make the 
most of one’s leisure time, book dis- 


cussions with children, the teaching 
of children to read critically, and par- 
ticipation by parents and teachers in 
the movement for superior educational 
offerings on television. 

A highlight of the second day of 
the convention was a youth panel, 
“Youth Looks Ahead,” directed by 
Charlotte D. Elmott, director of child 
guidance and secondary education in 
the public schools of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., in which six teen-age youth 
leaders presented youth problems. 

W. Allison Davis, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, in an 
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Cold Cathode lamps ore INSTANT START — there is no blinking or 
flashing. They are on time all the time at the flick of the switch. 


HAVE AN UNEXCELLED 


When Cold Cathode lamps go to school, they are there to stoy. 
Their long life (15,000 hours) is covered by a two-year guorantee 
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address on “For Every Child a Chance,” 
declared that “in our schools the pupils, 
teachers and administrators are caught 
in the toils of unrealistic, unlife-like, 
and boring curriculum and tests, over 
which they have no control.” 

Dr. Davis added that mental abili- 
ties of “a vast majority of our children 
are wasted because the curriculum, the 
‘intelligence’ tests, and the ‘achieve- 
ment’ tests emphasize only a very nar- 
row range of the real mental ability 
which the pupils actually possess. 

“As the result,” he said, “we are 
graduating from our schools chiefly 
students with crippled minds, trained 
only in memorization or blind, unrea- 
sonable rote-learning. American edu- 
cation is being throttled by the power- 
ful grip of publishers and authors of 
textbooks and tests which prevent pu- 
pils from developing most of their 
mental abilities. 

“Scientific studies at several univer- 
sities have shown that children learn 
well only when.the materials, readings 
and problems generally interest them. 
To interest children, the textbook writ- 
ers must find stories, problems and 
situations which seem life-like and 
real and therefore are important to 
the child.” 


“BUSINESS OF PUPILS” 

Herold C. Hand, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, told an- 
other workshop on school education 
that the school curriculum is the 
“business of the pupils” as well as of 
parents and teachers since “children 
learn most effectively when what they 
do makes sense to them.” 

Dr. Hand said that parents of the 
community should have final authority 
in answering the question, “What are 
the purposes of the school curriculum 
to be?” However, how the school 
teaches to achieve the purposes is the 
responsibility of teachers. Parents, he 
said, must have the final say in de- 
termining how effectively the school is 
achieving its purpose. 

Delegates to the convention reiter- 
ated support of federal aid to educa- 
tion to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties. They adopted a resolution from 
the Maryland delegation warning 
against “communism, totalitarianism, 
or other forms of subversive activity,” 
and recognizing the public school sys- 
tem as the “basic institution through 
which our democratic ideals are fos- 
tered and perpetuated.” 

A Findings Report (platform) 
placed emphasis on parent - teacher 
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HORN, since 1909, manufacturers of HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS AND HORN 
FOLDING GYMSEATS, offer gym planning designed to utilize valuable gym space. 
Compact, efficient and engineered for years of trouble free operation, a HORN 
installation is factory supervised from the start to the finish. From coast to coast 
HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND GYMSEATS are filling the needs of flexible 
gym planning. Horn Representatives in your locality, can give you a complete 
appraisal of your requirements. For the finest in gym planning always specify and 
insist on HORN. 
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work for good homes, health, safety, 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities, conservation of human values 
and natural resources, improved “spiri- 
tual climate” in communities, lasting 
world peace, and wholesome radio, 
television, films and publications. 
Nineteen new chairmen of standing 
committees and 10 chairmen reelected 
included; Art, Mrs. Ellen D. Link, su- 
pervisor of art in Chicago elementary 
and high schools; Cooperation with 
Colleges, Raymond F. Hawk, director 
of student teaching and campus schools, 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation; Health, Henry F. Helmholz, 
M.D., professor of pediatrics, Mayo 
Foundation, University of Minnesota; 
Parent Education, Ralph H. Ojemann, 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of lowa; Rural Serv- 
ices, John S. Carroll, director, depart- 
ment of education, Texas Technologi- 
cal College; Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures, Mrs. Louis S. Walker, 
supervisor of audio-visual education, 
public schools, Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Home and Family Life, Es- 
ther E. Prevey, department of family 
life education, public schools, Kansas 
City, Mo.; School Education, John W. 


No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
switching to wet pick-up 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Hip Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 


JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Sweeps floors “with air’! 

Takes up scrubbing solution from 
floors...no rinsing or mopping. 
Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 
blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 
moters, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 
nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 
Dries areas flooded by overflowing 
toilets, etc. 


Studebaker, former U.S. commissioner 
of education; Music, Warren S. Free- 
man, professor of education, Boston 
University; School Lunch, Ruth Powell, 
Arkansas Department of Education. 
Prior to the convention Mrs. Hayes 


announced that membership in the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers now totals 7,219,165, inclu- 
sive of about 2,500,000 fathers and ap- 
proximately 600,000 teachers. — Re- 
ported by Harry E. Caylor. 


Yearbook of School Law 


YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW, 1952. 
By Lee O. Garber, associate professor 
of education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. Pp. 105. $2.25. 


AlLmousH it is generally recog- 
nized that statutory law plays a 
big part in determining the adminis- 
trative practices and organizational 
pattern of public education, the effect 
of court decisions on the determina- 
tion of practices and pattern is not so 
clearly recognized. M. M. Chambers, 
who recently retired from the staff of 
the American Council on Education, 
some 20 years ago recognized the need 
for a publication that would present 
in brief, concise and usable form the 
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rulings of our higher courts that had 
implications for educational adminis- 
tration. 

He envisioned an annual publica- 
tion that would digest court decisions, 
explain them, and show their applica- 
tions. In 1933 he brought out his 
“Yearbook of School Law.” He con- 
tinued this project for 10 years, until 
his entry into the armed forces. 

With the encouragement and coun- 
sel of Dr. Chambers, Lee O. Garber, 
associate professor of education at 
the University of Pennsylvania, revived 
the project in 1950. 

The third yearbook in the new 
series, recently off the press, follows 
the Chambers formula that the year- 
book shall be a “narrative topical sum- 


| mary of decisions of the higher courts 


in cases involving school law, as re- 
ported during the preceding calendar 
year.” 

Written primarily for the school ad- 


| ministrator, the yearbook also has im- 
| mediate value for school attorneys, 
| school board members, and many 
| teachers. 


In the 300 court decisions that are 


| presented in the 1952 yearbook, the 
| implications of school law are analyzed 
| for seven major areas. For example, the 
| chapter dealing with pupil services in- 
| cludes problems of transportation, at- 
| tendance, tuition, injury, religious edu- 
| cation, compulsory attendance, and 
| racial segregation. 


In the chapter on certified person- 


| nel, legal decisions are described per- 
| taining to certification, contracts, ten- 


ure, teachers’ oaths, teachers’ unions, 


| retirement, liability and teacher load. 


The other five chapters deal with 


legal aspects of school finance, school 
| property, organization of school dis- 


tricts, school officers, and the relation- 

ship of government and education. 
Innovated last year, an appendix 

again presents an exhaustive treatment 


| of one problem—this time dealing 


with the legal aspects of racial segrega- 


| tion in public schools.—A.H.R. 
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MURA-TEX* 
PLASTIC- 
ASBESTOS 
WALL TILE 


Looking for washable tile walls that com- 
bine decorative beauty with practical 
durability? ... Mura-Tex is your lifelong 
friend. 

Here’s a wall treatment that is truly 
modern, featuring color tones that blend 
perfectly with today’s decorating schemes. 

Mura-Tex is quickly installed over new or 
old plaster, or properly built dry wall 
construction. 

It’s a popular tile for wainscoting halls, 
corridors, and utility rooms; and is par- 
ticularly suited to walls of powder rooms, 
bathrooms, and kitchens. 
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TILE-TEX* ASPHALT TILE 


A quality, low-cost composition tile that combines decorative beauty and 
workhorse durability with low initial cost, minimum maintenance and long, 
long service life. 
Comes in 28 rich plain or marbleized colors. 
Accurate cut of tile makes joints tight, and lines straight. Its 
smooth surface makes cleaning easy. No place for dirt to cling. 
Ranks high in fire resistance due to its asbestos content. 
Readily adjusts to average sub-floor contours at or below 
grade. Quickly, economically installed. 


TUFF-TEX* GREASEPROOF TILE 


It’s the greaseproof tile for industry. Gives the economy every plant 
operator wants. Combines high impact resistance with remarkable flexural 
strength. Withstands constant traffic of heavy materials 
handling trucks. Offers unusual color and versatility of design 
... either decorative or functional. 
Use Tuff-Tex in traffic aisles . . . with built-in safety markers 
that can’t wear off. 
Use it in machine areas... lubricants, and metal chips 
can’t hurt it...in plant food serving areas for kitchen or 
cafeteria floors. 


FLEXACHROME* VINYL-PLASTIC ASBESTOS TILE 


The ultimate in resilient composition tile. Richly colorful. Highly 

resistant to acids and alkalies. Completely greaseproof. Extremely easy to 
clean because of its extra dense surface. Waxing is not necessary. 

Fe at When it comes to beauty, Flexachrome’s 25 brilliant colors 

_ are unsurpassed. And its wide range of sizes combine to give 
you almost unlimited design versatility. 

Combining the advantages of ALL types of resilient floor- 
ing, Flexachrome is widely used over wood sub-floors. It 
proves ideal for many areas subject to special abuses, as well 
as where bright color contrast or a high degree of light re- 
flectancy is desired. 


VITACHROMET RESILIENT FLOOR TILE 
Offers a choice of especially light, bright colors . . . and 
high light reflectancy. It’s extremely durable . . . grease and 
oil resistant. 
Plus .. . initial low cost. Plus . . . ease and quickness of in- 
stallation. Plus... low maintenance. Plus. . . ease of cleaning. 
Ideal wherever inexpensive, durable and decorative floors 
are required. 





Visit your Tile-Tex Contractor’s dis- 
play room. He’ll show you all the dif- 
ferent colors, sizes, textures . . . show 
you how tile-at-a-time installation 
makes possible unlimited designs, 
lowers maintenance, repair and altera- 
tion costs. 


You'll find his name in the classified 
pages of your telephone directory. Or 
write us for his name and address. 


THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, The 
Flintkote Company, 1234 McKinley 
Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Tile-Tex—The Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company, P. O. Box 2218, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 30th Street, Long Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


* Kegistered Trademark, The Flintkote Comp: ny 
+ Trademark 
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Battle of the Month 

>» The battle of the month raged around 
two men and a formula. The men were 
Reps. Olin D. Teague (D.-Tex.) and 
William Springer (R.-Ill.). The for- 
mula involved was the mechanism 
through which the U.S. government 
proposes to pay for the schooling of 
men in the armed forces serving on 
June 27, 1950, and after. To Mr. 
Teague, the formula is the heart of his 
carefully prepared G.I. bill for educa- 
tion. It calls for payments directly to 
the veteran rather than to the institu- 
tion. During the long series of hearings 
held on the bill not one educator had 
raised a voice in protest. But late in 
May presidents of private institutions 
went into sudden and unexplained ac- 
tion. They began to write to members 
of Congress, objecting to the formula. 
They persuaded Representative Springer 
to introduce an amendment calling for 
payments directly to schools, up to a 
maximum of $40 a month. Mr. Springer 
argued that if the government check 
went directly to the veteran he would 
spend it at the institution with the 
lowest fees. This, he charged, would 
mean that the public institutions would 
get nearly all of the G.l’s as students. 
One private college president came up 
with a figure (which he pinned on the 
Office of Education) to the effect that 
the Teague pay-the-veteran formula 
would divert as many as one-third of 
former servicemen from private insti- 
tutions. (Commissioner McGrath dis- 
claimed that one fast. ) 

To all this Representative Teague 
responded with vigor and anger. “I am 
getting tired of using government 
money to subsidize the private colleges,” 
he said one day. The next day he swung 
out against the letter-writing campaign 
stimulated by private institutions. The 
third day he vowed that it’s either his 
formula or no G.I. bill at all. 

When the House faced the question 
on June 2, Mr. Teague's foes won a first 
round. They demanded and won a roll 


call on the bill. This means delay, since 
congressmen wanted more time to study 
the bill before giving a public Yes or 
No. As this issue goes to press, the 
G.I. bill for education has been passed 
by the House with only one dissenting 
vote. But because the private college 
presidents have demonstrated their po- 
litical strength on Capitol Hill by forc- 
ing a roll call, they will now turn to the 
Senate for some concessions—and they 
may get them. 


Closer Look 


> Now for a closer look at this hotly 
disputed bill, designed not only for 
Korean veterans but for all men and 
women serving in the armed forces from 
now on. 

Its greatest significance lies in that it 
is a scholarship program for the indi- 
vidual rather than a grant to the insti- 
tution. Significant also is the fact that 
this bill may extend to a generation of 
former servicemen—since the hot and 
cold wars may be with us that long. 
Mr. Teague claims that his bill is so 
simple and so flexible that it can easily 
be made to work under almost any 
foreseeable conditions—today and there- 
after. 

Under the terms of the bill each man 
or woman in uniform, regardless of 
where he is stationed or what his job 
is, would be granted 114 days of edu- 
cation for each day of service on or 
after June 27, 1950. The bill sets a 
ceiling of 36 calendar months of edu- 
cation, time enough to complete a four- 
year college course. Allowances are set 
at $110 a month for a person in a full- 
time institutional course; if he has de- 
pendents he would get $150 a month. 
Persons enrolled in less than full-time 
courses would have their allowances re- 
duced proportionately. From his Treas- 
ury check each veteran would have to 
pay his tuition, for books, and all other 
costs growing out of his training. The 
familiar bans on so-called hobby courses 
and more severe restrictions on course- 


hopping veterans are written into the 
bill. 

A new wrinkle is the réle given by 
the legislation to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The Office is required to help 
the Veterans Administration work out 
cooperative agreements between the 
V.A. and the state and local agencies 
and may act as a state approving agency 
for veterans’ courses should a governor 
fail to create such machinery for his 
state. 

“It is to be emphasized that the con- 
templated function of the Office of Edu- 
cation is of a professional character 
only. . . . It is not the intent of this 
{law} to give any veto to the Office of 
Education or to interfere fundamentally 
with . . . the administrator of veterans’ 
affairs. We believe, however, that the 
administrator should utilize the Office 
of Education as his principal profes- 
sional adviser in his relationships with 
state approving .agencies and, where 
these relationships exist, with educa- 
tional institutions,” says the veterans af- 
fairs committee. 


Do It Better 


> Whenever world tension heightens 
and Washington speaks of crisis, fed- 
eral agencies are flooded with nervous 
letters from young people and school- 
men asking, “What can we do?” The 
answer often takes the form, “Do what 
you've been doing, but do it better.” 
The implication (charitable!) is that 
schools are always trying to develop 
strong, able, patriotic citizens—and that 
is enough for any emergency. 

For those who want more specific 
answers the government tries to pro- 
duce manuals and handbooks for what- 
ever emergency happens to be current. 
Hence, a new handbook, “Counseling 
High-School Students During the De- 
fense Period.” It is a joint product of 
the Defense Department and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

While the latest manual is fringed 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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THE REMINGTON ELECTRI- CONOMY 


for teachers 

Teaching is easier with the Remington Electri- 
conomy Typewriter. No special methods or text- 
books needed and students learn faster... 
develop true touch typing. 


for students 


The scientifically designed standard keyboard 
on the Electri-conomy helps increase a student’s 
typing speed and accuracy — makes typing a 
delight. In addition, the distinctive, uniform 
printwork tends to develop a student’s feeling 
of pride in his work. 


for classrooms 

The sturdy construction and proved perform- 
ance of the Electri-conomy assure years of 
steady dependable service for each machine... 


’ another reason why the Electri-conomy repre- 
sents good investment! 


Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly 
aware of the importance of electrified typing expe- 
rience for their students. That’s why so many schools 
are installing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
as the tool for teaching modern business typing. Mail 
coupon for FREE booklet about electric typing. 
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Remington Rand, Room 2127, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I would like a FREE copy of “Electric 
Typing vs. Manual Typing.” €R8300). 
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wire from washington 


(Continued From Page 88) 

with facts about the draft and the armed 
forces, its major thesis is the familiar 
one: Schools should continue with their 
basic job of education, but do it better. 
And “better* implies staying in tune 
with the needs of the times and serving 
the needs of students. 

Thus, the manual recommends that 
the schools should provide timely and 
accurate information to boys and girls 
about the armed forces, about defense 
jobs, and about the needs of the com- 
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munity. Next, the schools should 
provide students with facts about them- 
selves—their aptitudes, abilities, inter- 
ests and records of work experience. 
The manual then recommends that 
schools lengthen the time available for 
counseling and that counseling be broad- 
ened to include help on personality and 
emotional and behavior difficulties. 
Finally, the manual recommends that 
schools should work with all youth- 
serving agencies in the community. 
Such suggestions are good for any 


: POTATOES 
FELED IN 


UNIVEX 


stainless steel 


VEGETABLE PEELER 
and it’s still going strong 


No wonder Jim Haddod cheers for this little 
“work-horse”. He's had it spinning day after 


day for the last two years, and all it has 


required in the way of service is one recoat- 


ing of the peeling disc. 


Besides operating two restaurants, Jim is the 
proprietor of The Berkshire Peeled Potato 
Co., in Adams, Mass. and prepares some 
30,000 pounds of potatoes a month to meet 


the demands of his customers. 


After examining three makes of peelers, he 
selected Univex because of its portability 
and promise of trouble-free service. He has 
no doubt in his mind that he made a very 


Other Models Available 
SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


wise choice. 


NIVERSAL 
NDUSTRIES 


378 Mystic Avenue, Somerville 45, Mass. 


emergency and are worth repeating at 
any time. “Counseling High-School Stu- 
dents During the Defense Period” there- 
tore has both a timely and a timeless 
touch and is worth having in the school 
library. , 


Close Tab 


> The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is keeping close tab on progress 
which educators are making to put their 
TV channels to work. Some cities (Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Hou- 
ston, Milwaukee) are doing well. Others 
are dragging their feet. 

As the June 1, 1953, deadline creeps 
nearer (on that date commercial broad- 
casters may apply for the educational 
channels) commercial interests get 
bolder in urging schoolmen to give up 
their dream of utilizing all of the 242 
channels reserved for them. Alterna- 
tives are being pushed—frequently and 
loudly. Among them: (1) Let schools 
and colleges get along on closed-circuit 
broadcasting—that is, telecasting’ within 
the campus or school system boundaries 
only. (2) Let educators and broad- 
casters work out a voluntary system of 
cooperation—that’s the American way. 
(3) Require commercial operators to 
give a portion of their time for educa- 
tion without cost. This is Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson's favorite proposal. He argues 
that this scheme would bring educa- 
tional television to the community with- 
out saddling the schools with high costs. 

Interestingly, the F.C.C. has already 
considered each of these suggestions 
during its lengthy deliberations early in 
1952. It has rejected each one of them. 

Closed-circuit broadcasting is fine for 
school audiences only. But the F.C.C. 
argues that educators have a responsi- 
bility to serve adults in the home, farm, 
shop, labor union, and business office. 
This means that educators must have 
direct channels to the entire community. 

As for the second suggestion, volun- 
tary cooperation, the F.C.C. replies that 
such cooperation has not been successful 
in radio. Experience has shown that 
commercial’ broadcasters would grant 
time to schoolmen, then shift programs 
or cancel them outright. “An audience 
cannot be built up if educators are 
forced to shift their broadcast period 
from time to time,” the F.C. says. 
“Moreover, the presentation of courses 
and subjects designed for various age 
and interest groups may require large 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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This is the floor covering that puts you right at the head of the 
class. It’s the one floor covering that’s designed, built, and 
guaranteed to take a daily beating and come up smiling. . . 
to stay bright, beautiful, and quiet for years on end. . . to keep 
looking like new with an absolute minimum of care! It’s the 
one-and-only Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum . . . backed by 


The Gold Seal is your money-back guar- 
antee of satisfaction from the makers of 
the finest floor coverings in the world: 





This rich, gleam- 
ing installation in 
the Bowen School, 
Newton, Mass. will 
up to the roughest, toughest 
school use. It will look like 
new for years! 


ssteuunGOLD SEAL 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


... Satisfaction guaranteed! 


the strongest money-back guarantee in the business! 

Put your foot down. Insist on Gold Seal Nairn Linoleum 
and you've got the very finest linoleum . . . with long life . . . 
enduring beauty . .. easy maintenance .. . true resilience . . . 
AND the famous Gold Seal guarantee of complete satisfaction 
or your money back! 





GOLD SEAL NAIRN LINOLEUM 
GOLD SEAL ASPHALT TILE 
GOLD SEAL VINYL INLAIDS 


“Gold Seal” and “Nairn” are registered trade-marks. © 1962, Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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wire from washington 


(Continued From Page 90) 
periods of the broadcast day which 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
obtain on commercial stations.” 

As for the third proposal, F.C.C. re- 
plies it would be impractical to police 
a rule forcing commercial men to give a 
portion of their time to education. Such 
a rule just would not work, the F.C.C. 
claims, and concludes: “All things con- 
sidered, it appears to us that the reserva- 
tion of channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational stations . . . is the best method 


of achieving the aims of educational 
television.” 


Oil for Lamps of Learning 

> That bold dream to use oil for the 
lamps of learning is alive again. It was 
revived by President Truman in his 
message (May 30) vetoing the offshore 
oil bill. Sen. Lister Hill is jubilant. He 
predicts that when Congress gets an- 
other chance to consider his plan it will 
emerge victorious. Senator Hill plans 
to see that Congress has an early chance 








Spilled Foods Won't Spoil 


LE 


ZPH 


FLOORS... 
they're greaseproof! 


Wherever food is served... that’s 
where AZPHLEX Thermoplastic Tile 
serves best. It’s greaseproof against 
the fats and oils commonly found in 
food... it’s long-wearing, made to 
give years of service...and it’s 
mighty good looking, too, with the 
widest color range in its class. 


In School Cafeterias, Dining 
Rooms, Home Economics Spaces, 
use Azphlex because if has... 


BEAUTIFUL BRIGHT COLORS—Colors 
unequaled by any other similar prod- 
uct in the same price class. Azphlex 
gives you 17 light, bright colors that 
are best suited for modern decoration 
and design. 


DOLLAR STRETCHING DURABILITY— 
Azphlex has resistance to abrasive 
wear that means lasting beauty and 
low cost. The smooth surface and 
through-the-thickness marbleizing 
keeps Azphlex floors looking new for 
years. 


A LOW PRICE TAG— Here is a premium 
quality tile in premium colors. Yet it 
costs only a few cents more per 
square foot than ordinary tile. Con- 
vince yourself. Compare it with any 
other similar product. 


Contact your Azrock flooring 
contractor and ask him to show 
you samples of AZPHLEX 


UVALDE no A 





| calendar pages to May 31, 


to vote again on the issue. “The Presi- 
dential message will bring over many 
new supporters,” Senator Hill has pre- 
dicted. 

The President's message is lucid, in- 
formative. It sticks to facts (as Mr. 
Truman sees them) yet has an air of 
persuasiveness. 

First, Mr. Truman admits that oil 
under the tidelands belongs to the states. 
The federal government has no interest 
in that oil. Nor does the federal gov- 
ernment have any interest in oil that 
lies under rivers, lakes and harbors. 


| But the federal government does have 
| an interest and in fact owns the oil that 
| lies under the open sea, several miles 
| from the low-tide mark. The US. Su- 
| preme Court has affirmed that owner- 
| ship. The President argues that the re- 


sources under the open sea belong to 
all the people of the United States. To 
turn that domain over to a few states 
would be a “free gift.” “I do not be- 
lieve such an action would be in the 
national interest,” President Truman 
said. 

He then went on to recommend sev- 
eral alternatives. He said he would have 


| no objection to granting coastal states 
| 374% per cent of the revenues from 
submerged lands of the open sea, the 


remainder to be kept by the US. gov- 


| ernment. 


But he especially liked Senator Hill's 


| proposal to use a portion of the oil rev- 
| enues to aid education. 


“When you con- 
sider how much good such a provision 


| would do for school children throughout 
| the nation, 
| particular emphasis to the necessity for 
| preserving these great assets for the 
| benefit of all the people of the country, 
| rather than giving them to a few of 
| the states.” 


” the President said, “it gives 


| Happy Notation 


> Schoolmen might want to turn their 
1953, and 
make a happy notation. The Senate has 


| designated that date as National Golf 
| Day. 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—School chil- 


| dren are buying more 10 and 25 cent 
| savings stamps, the U.S. Saving. Bonds 
| Division of the Treasury Department 


has announced. During the first few 
months of this year average stamp sales 


| exceeded last year’s record by $511,000. 


This year’s monthly average was $1,- 
876,000. 
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Three types of the beautiful, new Fenestra Flush Doors — 
complete with pre-fitted Frames and Hardware 


How much entrance fee do you pay? 


It adds up. And keeps adding up. 

Count the doors in your building—the entrance doors, 
the hall doors, the office doors—and then remember 
these door savings when you build again: 

The installed cost (which is the real cost of any 
door) is amazingly low for a Fenestra* Hollow Metal 
Door-Frame-Hardware Unit because so much time and 
labor is saved—everything goes together without any 
cutting or fitting or fooling around. 

Maintenance cost is low because these doors can’t 
warp, stick or splinter. They always open smoothly, 
easily. And when they close, they’re quiet—between the 
panel is double insulation. The clean miodern lines and 
velvety finish of these Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors— 
and the durability of their beauty—help to give you a 
building you can always be proud of. 

Above, you see Fenestra Flush Entrance Doors, then 


Fenestra Flush Interior Doors with glass panels and 
finally the sleek Flush Interior Door with full metal 
panel. Find out more about all three. They are made by 
one of the most experienced metal fabricators in 
America— The Detroit Steel Products Company. Call 
your Fenestra Representative (he’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book) or mail the coupon. +*® 





- 
| DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Door Division 
Dept. NS-7, 3405 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send me full information on Fenestra Door-Frame- 
Hardware Units. 











ENCSTIA Hollow Metal Door » Frame + Hardware Units 


save building time, labor, materials and money 
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To WASH or 


NOT to wash? 
That is the question! 
HERE IS THE ANSWER! 


WASH KYS-ITE 
TRAYS and TABLEWARE 


Boil it, sterilize it, scrub it... this plastic 
tableware stands up under all kinds 
of washing. Stays lustrous, colorful, 
beautiful. 


Student-proof, too. . .impossible to - 


shatter, tough to chip or crack. Trays 
in cheerful red or rich brown . . . table- 
ware in smart maple finish. Also 3-par- 
tition plates for carrying full meals— 
perfect for smaller children. 


IAT 


DON’T WASH CHI-NET 
SINGLE SERVICE TABLEWARE 


Handsome, individually molded fibre, 
disposable tableware . . . great for sup- 


plementary or regular service. Light, | 


silent, rigid, waterproofed, grease re- 
sistant. Economical, too... cuts over- 
head ...costs so little many schools 
use it exclusively. 
. ——— ey RE 
KEYES FIBRE SALES CORP., Dept. O, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


We 
/ \ MOLOED Please send 
N\geooucts. information on 
KYS-ITE Tablewere [| 
CHI-NET Tableware [] KYS-ITE Trays [] 
SAVADAY Paper Plates and Dishes [] 


Nome Title 
Name of School 
Address 
cists eiasiasetbin 


My wholesaler is 


4 
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John Dewey, Defender 
of Pragmatism, Dies at 92 


NEw YorK.—John Dewey, the edu- 
cator-philosopher credited with human- 
izing education in this country, died at 
his home here June 2. He was 92. 

His “learning by doing” philosophy 
probably is arousing as much contro- 
versy now as it did 
when Dr. Dewey 
began teaching it 
early in the Twen- 
tieth Century. It 
became a major fac- 
tor in American 
education ia the 
late Thirties, and in 
1941 the New York 
State Education Department approved a 
six-year experiment in schools embody- 
ing the Dewey philosophy. 

“Cease conceiving of education as 
mere preparation for later life,’ Dr. 
Dewey wrote in 1893, when he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Michigan. “Make of it the full meaning 
of the present life.” He maintained that 
anything that does not become a part 
of a child's life experience does not be- 
come real to him. 

A staunch believer in liberal democ- 
racy, he was a student of the social and 
political scene and often participated in 
public debates. 

“Democracy cannot go forward,” he 
said, “unless the mass of people is edu- 
cated to understand the social realities 
of their own time.” To achieve this 
goal of intelligence and individual free- 
dom, he recommended reorganization of 


John Dewey 


| instruction and administration in the 


schools. 

At the University of Chicago, he was 
director of the school of education from 
1902 to 1904 and professor and head 
of the department of philosophy for 10 
years previously. 

Dr. Dewey went in 1904 to Colum- 
bia University where he was professor 


| of philosophy and where he also taught 


in Teachers College. 

For a year between his service at the 
University of Michigan, 1884-88 and 
1889-94, he was professor of philosophy 
at the University of Mianesota. 

Many degrees and many honors to Dr. 


| Dewey are cataloged in various bio- 
__. | graphical references. These do not, how- 
| ever, record his love for children. He 


- 


was the father of six by his first mar- 
riage, four of whom survive. Married 
again at 87, he adopted two, Adrienne, 
now 12, and John Jr., 9. 

In 1934 he was made honorary pres- 
ident of Américan Education Fellow- 
ship, formerly the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Dr. Dewey studied education and 
educational experiments in travels to 
various countries, including China, 
Japan, France, Turkey and Russia. 

He retired from teaching at Columbia 
University in 1930. About 1000 of his 
works have been published. 


Board Has Legal Right 
to Advise Voters 

DeEtTROIT.—It was legal for the board 
of education here to spend public funds 
to advise the public of issues involved 
in a school election and to recommend 
a favorable vote, according to a decree 
made recently by the circuit court of 
Wayne County. 

The board had spent $2550 for print- 
ing circulars showing why the school 
district of the city of Detroit needed 
additional funds for buildings and more 
teachers. It also asked for a favorable 
vote on the proposition. 

A taxpayers’ association filed a cause 
of action, alleging that the expenditure 
was illegal. The group sought to hold 
individual members of the board liabte. 

After a hearing, the court dismissed 
the bill of complaint. It decreed “that 
said expenditures were for a public pur- 
pose and the expenditure of the funds 
for such purpose was in the interest and 
welfare of the defendant school district.’ 


Educational TV Network 
Sought by Wisconsin 

MADISON, WIs. — Legislative sup- 
port for a statewide educational tele- 
vision network is being sought here 
by the newly organized Wisconsin Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision. 

The W.C.C.E.T. was formally estab- 
lished at a meeting here of representa- 
tives from 25 educational and public 
service organizations, called by agricul- 
tural leaders of the state. 

The committee recommended a tele- 
vision pattern similar to the state radio . 
network, operated by the State Radio 
Council, created by the Wisconsin legis- 
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CHEVROLET 


School Bus 
Chassis 


In designing the school bus chassis, 
Chevrolet engineers have achieved a fine 
balance of strength, economy, perform- 
ance, and durability . . . Chevrolet’s 
valve-in-head engine, long famous for 
its operating economy, provides plenty 
of pulling power, too, taking rugged 
roads and steep grades effortlessly. Both 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS— 


212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Accommodates 
bodies of 48- to 54-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 193 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds 
governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Accommodates 
bodies of 42- to 48-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 193 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds 
governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 
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the Loadmaster and the Thriftmaster 
engines give long, satisfying years of 
service. 

Only a few of Chevrolet’s many advan- 
tages are listed below. Get the whole story 
from your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Accommodates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 
176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. governed speed. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Accommo- 
dates bodies of 16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Proved dependable Double-Articulated brakes. | 

















NEWS... 


lature in 1945. The council had en- 
gineered the granting of 12 television 
channels for noncommercial educational 
use, instead of the six originally assigned 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


Narcotics Officials 

Oppose School Campaigns 
INDIANAPOLIS.—"Narcotics enforce- 

ment officials are opposed to campaigns 

carried on in schools. 

much misinformation and too much 


B.F.Goodrich 


Pade 


and greases. 


Moreover, Arraflor never needs waxing. In fact, constant foot friction 
provides a buffing action which develops a high lustre — without wax 
—and an occasional washing and dry buffing keep it fresh and beauti- 
ful. Maintenance is thus reduced to a bare minimum. 

And, though glossy in appearance, Arraflor has an anti-slip surface 


for safety underfoot. 


For complete information on Arraflor and other B. F. Goodrich 
Flooring Products: Write Dept. N7, B. F. Goodrich Co., Flooring 


Division, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


You can depend on Bp FGoodric 


RUBBER TILE - ASPHALT TILE 


It places too. 


the 


ay 


Arraflor Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile is perfect for laboratory 


and cafeteria installations, for it is highly resistant to acids, oils, fats 


+ VINYL PLASTI 


information in the hands of youngsters,” 
stated Robert W. Artis of Chicago, dis- 
trict supervisor of the U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

“There are too many instances where 
such programs injure pupils we sought 
tc help,” asserted Mr. Artis, in a work- 
shop of the 56th annual convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held here recently. 

The narcotics education problem, he 
suggested, should be dealt with by in- 
tegration in the regular school program 








quid tat 





h FLOORING PRODUCrs 


TILE - RUBBER COVE BASE - ACCES 


in such classes as social studies and gym- 
nastics, without exciting the pupil. 


Michigan State College 
Organizes School of Education 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Three new 
departments will be added when Mich- 
igan State College officially changes its 
division of education to the school of 
education July 1. 

In addition to the three existing de- 
partments of secondary, elementary and 
vocational education, the state board of 
agriculture, governing body of the col- 
lege, has made provision for depart- 
ments of guidance and counselor train- 
ing, educational administration, and 
higher education. 

Dr. Cecil V. Millard, director of the 
college’s education curriculum since 
1942, will continue to head the depart- 
ment of secondary education. The de- 
partment of vocational education will 
be under the direction of Dr. H. M. 
Byram. Dr. Troy L. Stearns also will 
continue as head of the department of 
elementary education. 

Dr. Raymond N. Hatch will head. the 
new guidance and counselor training 
department; Dr. Clyde M. Campbell will 
be in charge of educational administra- 
tion, and Dr. Milosh Muntyan will di- 
rect the department of higher education. 


Personality Development Study 


NEWTON, Mass. — A_ cooperative 
study of personality development in 
young children will be carried out by 
the Harvard University laboratory of 
human development and the Newton 


| schools, aided by funds from the U.S. 
| Public Health Service. Approximately 
| 400 kindergarteners will be observed 
| on several different occasions by trained 


specialists, and mothers are to be inter- 
viewed as to their methods of handling 
their children. An effort also will be 
made to relate the method of child- 
rearing to traits exhibited by the chil- 
dren. 


University Given Radio Station 


Detroit. — The board of education 
here recently approved the gift of FM 
radio station WDET to Wayne Univer- 
sity from the U.A.W.-C.LO. The union’s 
gift, valued at $125,000, includes the 
land, radio tower, transmitter, studio 
building, and studio equipment free 
and clear of any conditions. 

The U.A.W.-C.LO. decided to close 


| the station because of continued finan- 


cial losses. 
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Don’t let old-fashioned radiators stymie modernization plans 


IDEAL FOR STORES, SHOWROOMS, SCHOOLS, BANKS, 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, THEATERS, CHURCHES, OFFICES, Type C with optional 
VESTIBULES AND OTHER COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC plenum base for floor mounting 
BUILDING AREAS 


Modine Cabinet Units simplify remodeling... 


Save space...permit addition of cooling 


6 Bacay no need to accommodate unsightly, existing radiators 

in modernization work. One attractive Modine Cabinet Unit 
can replace up to three or more radiators... frequently with no 
change in piping. 

Mounted on the floor, wall or ceiling, Cabinet Units take little 
space. When installed with ducts they can be completely concealed 
above a false ceiling or behind a partition. 

Where desired, chilled cooling and hot water heating can be pro- 
vided with a single unit for year gound comfort. Other models for 

puilt-io , Steam or hot water heating only. Fresh air introduction is possible 
8 age of OOM through use of an optional plenum base. 

Not as elaborate or expensive as unit ventilators or air condi- 
tioners, Modine Cabinet Units are economical to use. What's more, 
the scrap value of the radiators they replace defrays part of their 
cost. (For example, a 280 1b. Modine Cabinet Unit replaces 3200 
Ibs. of cast iron radiation.) Available in five sizes from 120 to 640 Edr. 

For complete information write for free illustrated Bulletin 550. 
Modine Manufacturing Company, 1561 De Koven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


C-1149 





Aut 
blend # WRITE FOR FREE 


BULLETIN 580 WD CABINET UNITS 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 

Otto W. Hais- 
ley will retire in 
July 1953 from ac- 
tive duty as super- 
intendent at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. His 
contract has been 
renewed for a two- 
year period, in- 
cluding a year of 
terminal leave, beginning in July 1953. 
He will be available in an advisory ca- 


O. W. Haisley 


cut 
maintenance § 


sa" 


pacity in that year. Mr. Haisley went 
to Ann Arbor in 1924. He is now presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of 
School Administrators and is a past 
president of the Michigan Education 
Association. 

Amos Tschetter, superintendent at 
Highmore, S.D., has resigned. 

Russell A. Newell, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Houghton Lake, 
Mich., and for the last year representa- 
tive of a book company, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Penn- 


ee cHE BEST PRODUCT 


iS THE CHEAPEST 


WHY? Because the quality product does the 
job with less labor. It has been proved time and time again that inferior 


3 * 


they require extra time and 





materials are really most exp ve 


added supervision for correct use. Reduce labor costs, save the cost of 
“re-doing" a faulty job... by using only high quality maintenance products 
like Seal-O-San Wood Finishes, Korex Germicidal Cleaner, and Anti-Slip Cos- 
molite Wax, made by Huntington Laboratories. Ask us for the 1952 Sanita- 
tion Handbook. Let us show you how much 
you can save this year on maintenance. 


Write todey for book- 
let filled with time- 
saving ideas! 


rs ns ee Oe a: 


Huntington 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


IN ¢ 


field rural agricultural schools, succeed- 
ing Keith Elliot. 

Harlan Fisher, superintendent at Bay- 
port, Minn., has resigned. 

Roy W. Nolte, superintendent at Clin- 
ton, Mo., has resigned. 

Ellison M. Smith, director of the 
teacher certification and education divi- 
sion of the South Carolina Education 
Department, has been named _ superin- 
tendent of the new Abbeville County 
School District No. 60, a new position 
created by the consolidation of all 
school districts in Abbeville County, 
South Carolina, into a single district. 

John Rauh, superintendent at Bruns 


| wick, Mo., has resigned to accept a sim 


ilar position at Union, Mo. 
M. E. Stanfield, superintendent ol 


| schools at Snyder, Tex., is resigning 


July 1, but will continue with the school 


| system in the newly created position of 


assistant superintendent. 

H. H. Riley, after completing 25 years 
as superintendent at Canton, Tex., has 
resigned. Theron M. Jones, superin- 
tendent at Deport, Tex., succeeds him. 

Hugh Smith, superintendent at Joiner, 
Ark., has been named to the same post 
at Eudora, Ark., succeeding Julius C. 
Gray, who died last October. 

J. W. Schar, superintendent at Bode, 
lowa, has resigned. Alvin Leuthauser, 
principal of Kingsley High School, will 
succeed him. 


Earl H. Bab- 


cock has retired as 


superintendent at 
Grand Haven, 
Mich., a post he 
has held for the 
last 29 years. Mr. 
Babcock is a for- 
mer president of 
the Conference of 
City Superintendents and of the Mich- 


E. H. Babcock 


| igan Education Association. 


Donald Reckinger, principal of Wood- 
ward High School, Lacey, Iowa, has 
been named superintendent of the 
Lacey Consolidated School, succeeding 
Warren Wymore, who resigned to be- 
come superintendent at Blairsburg, Iowa. 

Oliver Lawson, principal of the Rural 


| High School at Wetmore, Kan., has ac- 


cepted a position as superintendent at 


| Marquette, Kan. He will be succeeded 


at Wetmore by Jesse Teel, a teacher. 
Harry C. Rhodes, principal of Pooles- 
ville School, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, has accepted the superintendency 
of schools for Queen Annes County, 


| Maryland. 
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Can your school buildings 
pass this entrance exam? 


—— TN 





Any acceptable school building must answer “Yes” to these 
two questions: Does it offer all the facilities you require? 
Is the cost within your budget. 

With a SteELox School Building you can provide educa- 
tional facilities and equipment the same as in any building. 
Yet, because of unique STEELOX construction, your school 
building will cost far less than any other building. 

One reason is the patented STEELOX panel that provides 
both structural support and finished surface in a single unit. 
This permits fast erection. For example, the main structure of 
one 8-room STEELOXx school was erected in just three weeks. 

Low erected cost is not an empty promise, To illustrate, a 
6-classroom STEELOX School Building was built at a total Easy fitting, weathertight Stee.ox joint. 
cost of only $7,097.37 per room — including all interior 
finishing and equipment. The work was done by a local 





contractor. 
Maintenance is no problem. An occasional painting is 
about all that is necessary. There is nothing to crack, warp 
or rot. Write us if you or your architect would like infor- 
mation on your specific school building problem, Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 1802 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dietown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


Armco Steel Buildings VW 
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Patented S$tsa0x panels are strong, resist fire, 











NEWS... 


William A. Early, superintendent at 
Arlington, Va., since 1949, has been 
named school superintendent of Chat- 
ham County, Georgia. Mr. Early’s suc- 
cessor at Arlington will be T. Edward 
Rutter, who, at present, is principal of 
Virginia’s largest high school, Washing- 


W. A. Early T. E. Rutter 


ton-Lee of Arlington. Mr. Early is a past 
president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and served as president of the 
county superintendents’ branch of the 


National Education Association from 
1949 to 1950. Last February he com- 
pleted a one-year term as national presi- 
dent of the rural department of the 
N.E.A. 

Hugo E. Kilpela, high school teacher 
at Newberry, Mich., has been appointed 


superintendent of schools of Luce 


chair, and folds 


A compoect, sturdy, comfortabl 


County, Michigan, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Olive Mark. 

Lawrence Zicafoose, head of the 
Brooke consolidated school system, and 
E. F. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of the 
Fairview consolidated schools, both in 
Buena Vista County, Iowa, have re- 
signed from their respective positions. 

Fred H. Nace Jr., superintendent at 
Macksville, Kan., has been elected super- 
intendent at Sawyer, Kan., succeeding 
B. W. Weems, who has accepted the 
superintendency at Collyer, Kan. 

Gay A. Orr, superintendent of schools 
at Brooklyn, Iowa, has resigned to be- 
come superintendent at Spirit Lake, 
Towa. 

Leonard Anderson, superintendent at 
White Earth, N.D., will serve in the 
same capacity at Ray, N.D., succeeding 
James Bullard, who resigned. 

Gladwyn Gold, Goodman, Mo., has 
been named superintendent of the newly 
formed school district at Liberal, Mo. 

Joseph Kuklenski, superintendent of 
the White Rock consolidated school dis- 
trict in McDonald County, Missouri, has 
been elected superintendent of the re- 
organized school system at Lockwood, 
Mo. 


Carl L. Parker, for the last five years 
superintendent at Flat River, Mo., has 
been elected to the superintendency of 
the Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
school district in Missouri. 

George B. Johnson, principal of the 
Nashville Rural High School, Nashville, 
Kan., has accepted the superintendency 
at Lewis, Kan. 

Henry R. Evans, principal of Russell 
High School, Russell, W.Va., has been 
appointed superintendent at Russell. 

R. E, Slayton, superintendent at Alice, 
Tex., has been elected to succeed Henry 
L. Foster as superintendent at Longview, 


Tex. 


PRINCIPALS ... 


Robert L. Amsden, principal of 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, 
Pa., has been appointed principal of 
Columbia High School, Maplewood, 
NJ., effective July 1. Mr. Amsden will 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Frederick J. Crehan. 

Barbara M. Clough, dean of the 
George School at George School, Pa., 
has been elected headmistress of North- 
field School for Girls, Northfield, Mass., 
succeeding Mira B. Wilson, who is re- 
tiring in June. Miss Clough is at present 


| on a year’s leave-of-absence, working in 





German schools under the American 


| Friends Service Committee. 


Wilbur P. Dershimer, coach at Mid- 


| land High School, Beaver, Pa., is the 


new principal of the combined Midland 
Junior and Senior High Schools, suc- 
ceeding David A. Snyder. 

C. O. Tower has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the new Central High School, 
Cincinnati. Two other Cincinnati edu- 
cators, Ruth S. Lape and Thomas W. 
Peirano, have been named the new as- 
sistant principals of the school. Mr. 
Tower formerly was director of the de- 
partment of research in the Cincinnati 
public schools; Mrs. Lape is the former 
principal of East Vocational High School, 
and Mr. Peirano was assistant principal 
at Central Vocational High School. 

Pauline Park Wilson Knapp is the 
new director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, succeeding Esther Mc- 
Ginnis, who has taken a position with 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Since 1946 Mrs. Knapp has been 
dean of the school of home economics 
of the University of Georgia. Previously 
she served as head of the department of 
family life of the University of Alabama, 
and earlier was director of nursery 
schools at Cornell University. 
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STUDY OF ACTUAL FALLING SEQUENCE BY STROBOSCOPIC MUITI-FLASH EQUIPMENT AT 1/10,000 OF A SECOND 


---use FLOORSAFE. 


the new anti-slip floor dressing 


Protect your school from crippling falls. Floorsafe gives your floors 
"Traction-Action." 

Anti-slip synthetics with a high coefficient of friction are used i in the 
manufacture of this new floor dressing discovery. 

Floorsafe is approved and recommended by major U. S. insurance 
companies. Call, wire or write. 


MASOCRY-YOUNG COMPANY 


76: ROLAND STREET - DEPT. 45 - BOSTON 29, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





NEWS... 


OTHERS... 

Joseph R. Stro- 
bel, former Ohio 
director of voca- 
tional education, is 
the new assistant 
commussioner for 
vocational educa- 
tion in the US. 


been named special assistant to Earl 
James McGrath, U.S. commissioner of 
education, Dr. Strobel went to the Office 
of Education from Ohio State University, 
where, as professor of education, he di- 
rected graduate and undergraduate study 
in industrial arts and trade and industrial 
education. A past president of the Ohio 
Vocational Association, he is now presi- 








Office of Educa- J. R. Strobel dent of the Ohio Association for Adult 


tion. Dr. Strobel, Education, chairman of the subcom- 
who will assume his new duties July 1, mittee for vocational education, Ohio 
succeeds Raymond W. Gregory, who has Commission for Children and Youth, 


PADLOCKS 


No. 1525 The finest in key-controlled 
padiock protection. Thousands of combi- 
nations protect the student — yet only 
one school-owned Master Key opens every 
locker. Precision built for long life, trouble- 
free service. Priced to fit school budgets. 


Neo. 1500 Same as No. 1525, but with- 
out key control. Long time school favorite 
— in the bargain-price bracket. 


Compare QUALITY! 
Compare VALUE! 


Compare PRICE! 


Write today to Dept. 12 


Master lock Company. Milwaukee 45,Wis.® World's Leading Padlock Manufactincrs 





Also makers of world famous 


MASTER 
LAMINATED 
Padlocks 
Strongest construction known 
Unbeatable protection for lab 
equipment. storage rooms 
gates. athletic lockers, book 











and executive director of the National 
Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
David D. Henry, 


president of Wayne 
University, Detroit, 
will take office in 
September as execu- 
tive vice chancellor 
of New York Uni- 
versity. He will 


have chief responsi- David D. Henry 


| bility for the uni- 


versity’s educational program. The vice 
chancellorship is a newly created posi- 
tion at N.Y.U. It takes the place of the 
office of provost, Which has been filled 
in an acting capacity by Thomas Clark 
Pollock while Rufus D. Smith has been 
on leave of absence. Dr. Smith, provost 
since 1934, will retire on July 1, and 
Dr. Pollock will return to his position 
as dean of the Washington Square Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at N.Y.U. 
Dr. Henry has been president of 
Wayne University since 1945. He was 
executive vice president from 1939 to 
1945, assistant to the executive vice 
president from 1936 to 1939, and _pro- 


| fessor of English in 1936. Before going 


to Wayne, Dr. Henry was assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan two years. Previously he had 
been director of the school of liberal 
arts at Battle Creek (Mich.) College, 
four years, and instructor at Pennsyl- 
vania State College for four years. He 
is vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
for Educational Television and secretary- 
treasurer and past president of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities. He has 
been a member of the editorial advisory 
board of The Nation’s ScHoots since 
July 1939. 

John Lieper Freeman has been named 
assistant professor of education and re- 


| search associate in the Center for Field 
Studies of the faculty of education at 


Harvard University. He also will join 
the staff of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration for New 
England, centered at Harvard. Mr. Free- 
man formerly worked on a Ford project 
in organizational behavior at Princeton 
University. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Leo Howley (ret.) 
has been named vice chancellor for uni- 
versity development of New York Uni- 
versity. Gen. Howley was commandant 
of Berlin, Germany, during the days of 
the airlift. 
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Floors stay bright, sparkling 


with Wyandotte cleaners and wax! 


Loors of all types stay clean, at- 
tractive; painted surfaces re- 
tain their high luster when Wyan- 
dotte Detergent or F-100* is used 
by your maintenance cleaning men. 


Wyandotte Detergent is espe- 
cially effective on tile, marble, ter- 
razzo and mosaic — either mopped 
or scrubbed by machine. It is a 
mild abrasive-type cleaner contain- 
ing Wyandotte’s amazing new pro- 
moter, Carbose, which ups clean- 
ing power 50 to 80%! 


Wyandotte F-100 is an all-solu- 
ble, free-rinsing clean- 


mati ¢t. ideal for wood or 


THE 
WORLD 
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asphalt-tile floors. Sensational sav- 
ings of up to $169 a drum over 
comparable quality cleaners are 
possible with F-100, because it 
takes only two ounces to make a 
gallon of cleaning solution! 


Either Detergent or F-100 is ex- 
cellent for cleaning painted sur- 
faces. No films or harm to the skin. 


After cleaning your floors, pro- 
tect them with high-luster Wyan- 
dotte Wax. It is easy to apply, 
leaves a hard, dry surface resistant 
to dirt and wear, and is highly 
washable. Has excellent slip resist- 
ance, too! 


Let vour jobber or helpful Wy- 
andotte representative demon- 
strate these and other Wyandotte 
products. Call today ... Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan; also Los Angeles, 


California. 
REG, U.S_ PAT. OFF. 


andolle 


CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 88 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 














THE BOOK SHELF 





CURRICULUM 

Modern Methods in Secondary Education. By 
Jean D. Grambs and William J. Iverson, Stan- 
ford University, California. William Sloane 
Associates, New York. Pp. 562. $4.75. 

The Use of Resources in Education. By Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d 
St., New York 16. Pp. 174. $4. 

Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core 
Classes. Curriculum Bulletin, 1950-51 Series, 
No. 2. William Jansen, superintendent. New 
York City Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 2. Pp. 1038. 


GUIDANCE 


Guid in El y Education. By Roy 





DeVerl Willey, University of Utah. Harper & 


“Control” their sunlight . . . 


Cafequard their eyes 
...lmprove their work 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 825. 


$5. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1950-51. By Robert C. Story, 
head, statistical services unit, research and sta- 
tistical standards section, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Cireular No. 333. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 121. 60 cents. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Feelings Are Facts. By Margaret M. Heaton. 
First published in the fall of 1951 for use by 
teachers in San Francisco public schools, Re- 
published by National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 62. 25 cents. 


...With long-lasting shades of Du Pont “‘TONTINE’’* 


WHY DO window shades of Du Pont 
“Tontine”’ control your students’ sun- 
light? Because they /et light in .. . keep 
glare out. Constant adjustment every 
time the sun changes is eliminated. 


Year-long tests—that are exclusive 
with Du Pont—expose this sturdy cloth 
to the punishing rays of the Florida sun. 
They prove that ‘Tontine” lasts for 
years .. . resists cracking, fraying, pin- 
holing and fading from sunlight. 


WRITE TODAY for helpful free 
booklet ‘How can you meas- 
ure the durability of window 
shade cloth?” E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, 
New York. 


bv Pont TONTINE 


“Tontine”’ cuts maintenance costs, 
too—because it looks like new again 
after a washing with plain soap and water. 

Protect your students’ eyesight .. . 
help them do better work . . . with long- 
lasting Du Pont “‘Tontine’’ Washable 
Window Shade Cloth. It’s the practical, 
scientific, economical way. 


**Tontine” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
washable window shade cloth. 


8E6. us. pat OFF 


080% Anniversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 








MAINTENANCE 

i Mai Manual. By Augusta 
H. Clawson. Sanitation technics for kitchens 
and cafeterias established by Mary M. O'Donnell. 
In work-sheet form, telling what to do and how 
to do it. 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. Pp. 48. 


PERSONNEL 
Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States. Report by Ray C. Maul. Fifth annual 
study sponsored by National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 40. $1. 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Mental Hygiene And Life. By Louis Kaplan, 
head, department of education and psychology, 
and Denis Baron, director of guidance clinic, 
Oregon College of Education. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16, Pp. 421. $3.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The 1952 “PR” Guide. Lists more than 150 


| books, pamphlets, leaflets, motion pictures, film- 


strips, radio transcriptions, radio scripts, and 
national organizations helpful in planning a 
school public relations program. Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. 15 cents. 


Public Education in Los Angeles County, Calif. 
Pictorial record of educational practices. Joint 
publication of county school administrators and 
supervisors association and office of county 
superintendent. C. C. Trillingham, superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles County Schools, Los An- 
geles 12. Pp. 28. 


RESEARCH 
The Research Paper. Gathering library ma- 
terial; organizing and preparing the manuscript. 
Second edition. By Lucyle Hook and Mary Vir- 
ginia Gaver. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York 11. Pp. 85. $1.30. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
Survey of Safety Conditions. Public schools 
of Kirkwood, Mo. F. W. Hendricks, superin- 
tendent. Pp. 46. 


School Housing fer Physically Handicapped 
Children. By Romaine P. Mackie, specialist, 
schools for the physically handicapped, U.S. 
Office of Education. Bulletin 1951, No. 17. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 26. 15 cents. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Educational Sociclogy. Revised edition. By 
Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American 
Council on Education. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 626. $5. 


SURVEYS 
Public School Building Requirements. Glen 
Head, Glenwood Landing, and Sea Cliff in 


| Nassau County, New York State. Pp. 99. And 


Survey of Union Free School District No. 15, 
Jericho, N.Y. Pp. 205. Both by Institute of 
Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York 27. Mimeographed. 


How to Conduct a Citizens School Survey. By 
Merle R. Sumption, executive officer for field 
services, college of education, University of Illi- 
nois. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. Pp. 209. $3. 


TEACHING AIDS 
Techniques for the First Grade Teacher. In- 
service education study prepared by the depart- 
ment of elementary education, Chicago public 
schools. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent. Pp. 
75. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Tentative Minimum Standards. For transit 
and metropolitan types of school buses. Recom- 
mendations of Interim National Conference on 
School Transportation, November 1951. Pub- 
lished by National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 25. 35 cents. 
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NATCO «.: VITRITILE 


READILY 
AVAILABLE 


¢ Strong, enduring walls 
with attractive finish in one operation. 


e Speedy erection. 
¢ Saves critical materials. 


Savings in critical steel, low upkeep, 
fire safety and ease of cleaning are 
just a few of the many advantages 
secured through the use of Natco 
Ceramic Glazed Vitritile for the 
interior walls in the views shown 
here of the Divine Savior High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Archi- 
tect — E. Breilmaier and Sons, Mil- 
waukee. Contractor — Hunzinger 
Construction Company, Butler, 
Wisconsin. 





NATCO/ 


QUALITY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1889 


Specify and use Natco Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 
for complete interior load-bearing walls and 
facings, veneers and wainscots, for interior 
partitions in all types of industrial, institu- 
tional and commercial buildings. Its use con- 
serves critical materials — saves structural 
steel — it lays up fast and is available, 
Write now for a copy of Faber Birren's new book 
“Coler Engineered Facing Tile."’ Write also for 
Natce Shape Catalogs and other literature which 
illustrates and describes the use of other Natco 
Clay Products for all types of construction. 








NATIONAL FIREPROOFING || 2c. | = fee 
CORPORATION ? : 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





Branches: New York « Syracuse * Detroit + North Birmingham, Alobome 
Chicago + Philadelphio + Boston + Toronto |, Conodo ; 

“T ity Line Sin - Ceramic Glazed Vitritile , 
he Quality Line Since 1889 8” x 16” Nom. Foce Size d Woll Thicknesse: 5%” x 12 Nom. Face Size 
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NEWS... 


DINNER GIVEN TO HONOR JOHN H. BOSSHART 


Among the guests at a dinner May 15 honoring New Jersey's retiring 
commissioner of education, John H. Bosshart, were (I. to r.) Alfred E. 
Driscoll, governor of New Jersey; Dr. Bosshart, and Dr. Thomas G. 
Pullen Jr., state superintendent of schools for Maryland. The 1000 
capacity of Rutgers University Commons was sold out more than three 
weeks in advance. An article about Dr. Bosshart appears on page 44. 


Towels That Pay Their Way With 
350 to 500 Uses and Launderings 


Yes, here are the towels that really meet today’s school needs. 
They‘re woven of long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns . . . 
thirsty, men-sized 20” x 40” shrunk length designed to endure the 
rugged actions of today’s athletes. Write today for more valuable 
information about McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk towels . . . 
and learn, too, of the helpful McArthur Towel plan. 


oo. VMrARTHUR tics. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 














COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 
26-July 1. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Detroit. 
30. Annual Meeting, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., Detroit. 
30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 





JULY 

7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, N.E.A., Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

7-18. Summer Conterence on Elementary 
Education, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

10-11. Indiana and Midwest School Build- 
ing Planning Conference, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

31-Aug. 2. Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

AUGUST 

2-5. National Audio-Visual Association, 
Chicago. 

3. Film Council of America, Chicago. 

4, 5. Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, 
Chicago. 

6, 7. Annual Meeting, National Council 
of Geography Teachers, Washington; D.C. 

8. Oregon Superintendents’ Association, 
Salem. 

11-14. North Carolina Education Associa- 


| tion, Mars Hill. 


18-21. Maine Superintendents’ Associa- 


| tion, Orono. 


18-22. National Conference on Safety Ed- 


| ucation in Elementary Schools, Indiana Uni- 
| versity, Bloomington. 


20-22. Vermont State Superintendents’ 


| Association, Lyndon Teachers College, Lyn- 


don Center. 
22, 23. South Dakota Association of 


| School Administrators, Pierre. 


24-30. National Conference of Professors 


| of Educational Administration, Pennsylvania 
| State College. 


SEPTEMBER 
17-19. Annual Meeting, National Confer- 


ence on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 
12-15. Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 
12-16. Association of School Business 


| Officials of the United States and Canada, 
| Atlantic City, N.J. 


20-23. Adult Education Association of the 


| United States, N.E.A., East Lansing, Mich. 


20-24. National Safety Congress and Ex- 


position, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
27-29. National Council for Social Studies, 


| Dallas, Tex. 


27-29. National Council of Teachers of 


| English, Boston. 


DECEMBER 
27-29. National Council for Teachers of 


| Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla. 


28-30. Annual Meeting, National Business 


| Teachers Association, Chicago. 
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Will 


your school |, 


have room 
for her? 


That depends on where Susan lives and on how 
well her community is meeting the strain on class- 
room facilities. : 

For Susan is only one of a million mere young- 
sters who will be crowding into our schools this 
fall. And this same rate of increase is expected 
to continue for years, according to the census 
forecast. 

Even if your present facilities are adequate, 
you'll soon be feeling the need for more class- 
rooms. And washrooms, of course, must come 
with them. 

That’s where Crane can help you—and in a 
way that saves you money. Crane school plumb- 
ing fixtures are built to stand abuse and to save 
on maintenance costs. You know the Crane rep- 
utation for quality. 

Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing 
Contractor, and let them know your preference 
for Crane. 


CRANE CO 
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Crane Norwich lavatories installed in new Booker T. 
Washington High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Architect: Leon 
B. Senter. Plumbing and Heating Contractor: Watt Plumb- 
ing, Air Conditioning, and Electric, Inc. 


VALVES © FITTINGS «© 


y 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5S 


PIPE 


we PLUMBING AND HEATING 


107 
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CHEAPER THAN LAWSUITS! 


SR aE 


‘Bannan eae 
GENERATING SETS 


Power failure can start a lot of trouble for 
theater operators, hospitals, institutions, 
churches, schools, police, fire and other mu- 
nicipal departments. Injuries, loss of life, 
and property damage can lead to lawsuits 
and heavy damage claims. 

Protect yourself. Install a Fairbanks-Morse 
Generating Set for quick power during emer- 
gencies. Available in a capacity to meet your 
needs. For details, see 
your local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer, or mail 
coupon. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
We arc interested in emergency power generating 
sets. Send details. 
Name 
Address 
City 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


@ name worth remembering 





NEW 
IMPROVED /@ 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Drench Dthiees and Distributors in Principal Cities | 


FOLDING 
© PORTABLE: STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience A peal” , assure better acoustics: better 
discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs. . . rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and 
6' high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE" 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 
THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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The best way to sound con- 
dition a smooth, solid plas- 
ter ceiling is to cement the 
acoustical material directly 
to the ceiling surface. 


“How are acoustical materials 


When the ceiling surface is 


. oa 9 ve ac iC 

installed over.a plaster ceiling? ere eee 
to wood furring strips which 

are applied to the ceiling. 


Whether a plaster ceiling is in good condition or not, 
it can usually be sound conditioned easily and eco- 
nomically. If the ceiling is smooth and solid, it’s most 
economical to cement the acoustical tile directly to its 
surface. If the ceiling is uneven or cracked, wood 
strips are applied and they serve as a base for nailing 
or screwing the acoustical material. 

There are other installation methods which solve 
other ceiling problems. Pipes, wiring, or ducts, for 
example, can be completely hidden by suspending 
gypsum board below the ceiling. Acoustical tiles are Attractive metal pan acous- 
then nailed or cemented to this base. Another prac- —_ iv" we snpeanes 

m the ceiling to hide 


tical method is the use of metal pan acoustical tiles pipes and wiring and pro- 
vide a low, modern ceiling. 





suspended by metal hangers. 

There is a complete line of Armstrong’s Acoustical 
Materials to help you add quiet to any type of room. PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD |: 
Your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will be glad to 
give you helpful advice on your sound-conditioning 
problem without obligation. For detailed informa- 
tion on Armstrong’s Acoustical Materials, send for free 
booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Material.” 
Write Armstrong Cork Company, 3707 Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS ™™o" 
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Ideal for projecting song slides and for visual education 
and training subjects. 

Projects a clean, sharp, clearly defined picture, even on 
largest screens, with motion picture brilliancy attained on 
screens up to 22 feet wide. 

Projects an intense, quiet, flickerless spot with a sharp 
edge from head spot to flood. Fast operating 6-slide color 
boomerang. 

Plugs into any 110-volt outlet. No heavy rotating equip- 
ment Adjustable, self-regulating transformer 
is an integral part of the base. Automatic are control. 
Trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 


necessary. 


Write for free literature and prices. 


cer ruosée ween ROOTS! 


GO TO THE ROOT OF YOUR WEED 
| PROBLEM WITH THESE DOLGE PRODUCTS 


DOLGE SS WEED-KILLER 


Where no vegetation whatever is de- 
sired such as your parking places, 
walks and tennis courts. Penetrates 
deep down to plant roots and kills. 
Sterilizes the soil, preventing normal 
sprouting of wind-blown seeds. Weed- 
ing the thorough modern chemical way 
eliminates backbreaking toil and saves 
the cost of many labor-hours. 


E. W. T. SELECTIVE. WEED-KILLER (2-4-D) 


The efficient way to control weeds on your fairways. Works 
its way down into the roots of brush, dandelion, plantain, 
poison ivy, ragweed, sumac and other obnoxious plants, 
but does not injure most turf grasses. 


Please write for descriptive literature explaining how these 
tested DOLGE products con best be used for your weeding 
requirements. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


52 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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School locker control is THIS easy 
when you install Dudley Locks, 
schoolwide. No more “cut-offs” 
when keys are lost or combinations 
are forgotten. 

You can get precision-built Dudley 
Locks for your school without budget 
expense. Write for details of the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan, and for 
catalog folder. 


rotating dial 


rotating dial 
combination 


combination 
podiock ... 
Master-Key 

control contro! 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 710, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


jock... 
Master-Chart 


FOR SCHOOLROGM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. A brace at each 
leg for extra strength,—a leg at each corner for engineering bal- 
ance. All steel chassis riveted (not screwed) to a complete %” 
Plywood top (not just a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” 
Formica, 4” Masonite Tempered Presdwood or \%” Linoleum 
glued to Plywood, giving a smooth, hard, durable surface with 


no rivets showing. Metal molding around edge. 
to 25”. 


Table folds 


Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 
Standard heights 30” and 29” —lower for 
young children. 

Note—also comes with + iy sal Tops only. 


If It Folds—Ask H 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


PARK AWENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 
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©... the tiny toddler of the 

kindergarten to the burly athlete of 

college, there is a NORCOR 

Tubular Desk and Chair perfectly 

sized and proportioned for every 

normal pupil. No seldom made 
dj $ are d d; 

experience has shown the 

correct proportions of each 

size for every grade—an easy 

exchange from room to room 

may be required for a few 

abnormally-sized pupils—but 

the general average will 

remain consistent from year 

to year. 


Better seating, better school 
posture, poy outa ~~ 

every pupil are obtained wi' 
NORCOR Tubular Desks and 
Chairs. Consult your NORCOR 
distributor—or write direct for .& 
full information. % 





THE NORCOR MANUPACTURING COMPANY | 


DEPT. N, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Green Bay, Wis., Portsmouth, N. H., Gillett, Wis, 
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Foriamante-Proted 


at the 
Cherry Hills Country Club 


Denver, Colorado 


| Top Photo: Exterior view of 
, Cherry Hills Country Club. 
Directly Above: View of kit- 

' chen, showing two of the 
three Herrick Custom-Built 

»- Stainless Steel Refrigerators 
| that serve this famous club. 
Left: Another general view 

of the kitchen. Herrick units 
were supplied by The 
STORES Equipment Corp- 
oration, Denver, Colorado. 


Recognized far and wide as Denver’s finest country 
club, Cherry Hills is the scene of many of the nation’s 
most exclusive social gatherings and top golf tour- 
naments. Famous, too, for its excellent cuisine, 
Cherry Hills has selected the best possible equip- 
ment for food conservation and preparation. e Serv- 
ing both its kitchen and bakery are HERRICK 
Custom-Built Stainless Steel Refrigerators. This 
club has found (as have countless others) that 
HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators are un- 
equaled for superb performance, matchless conven- 
ience and year-after-year dependability. For com- 
plete food conditioning, call on HERRICK. Write 
now for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


HERR Ch aa 














<< INSTANTLY DETACHED: 
Tables and/or benches are instantly and individually unlocked from 
the cabinet and rolled about for various groupings and multi uses. The 
same key that unlocks the table and benches from the cabinet to roll 
out and unfold, also unlocks the extended table and benches to detach 
from the wall. 

«ee INTERCHANGEABLE: 
Any height table or bench will operate together in any cabinet, in- 
stantly interchanged without tools. 

<= MULTI USES: 

In a matter of minutes the room can be set up for cafeteria, or rear- 

ranged for classes, assemblies, P. T. A. meetings, social functions, etc. 

This exclusive unlocking feature creates the multi-purpose room. 
«== § GRADED HEIGHTS: 

Available in 8 graded sizes for all age groups. Standard table heights 

are 23” to 30”, and benches 13” to 20”, in increments of 1 inch. 
<«e NO STORAGE PROBLEM: 

When it’s “clear the decks”, FOL-FOL is simply and easily rolled and 

folded into the steel cabinet, leaving the floor area 100% clear for 

other activities. Cabinet will fit in a 2 x 6 stud wall. Mounted on the 

wall, cabinet “sticks out” only 6”. 

<= EASILY INSTALLED: 

ROL-FOL is simple in design and operation. No trained mechanic 
needed. Requires approximately 1 man hour to install either “in-the- 
wall” or “on-the-wall” model. 

em QUALITY: 

Made of the finest materials selected to fulfill each exacting require- 
ment. NEW ... EXCLUSIVE... CLEAN-LINED STYLING PLUS 100% 
FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY. ROL-FOL adds to your school a fine piece 
of furniture. 

«=e COMFORTABLY SEATS 20 CHILDREN: 
Table and benches are 13’-1134” long. Benches are 1134” wide; the 
table is 30” wide. These extra widths were designed to accommodate 
both children and adults. 


8467 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 


out be tied to the wall’: i 


MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 





One of nine schools in Bellflower, California, equipped with 
ROL-FOL. Kistner, Wright & Wright, Architects and Engi- 


neers, Los Angeles. 


PAT. APPLIED 
FEDERAL TRADE MARK 
REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 128. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Lighting System 


A unique grid-like arrangement of 
pre-wired channels, single-pin T12 Slim- 
line lamps and translucent shields make 
up the new Grid-Lite lighting system. It 
offers increased lighting efficiency, sim- 


plifies specification, installation and main- 
tenance. 

The new translucent plastic shields, 
which are suspended between each row 
of lamps, reduces system brightnesses to 
provide greater seeing comfort condi- 
tions, They blend the system into an 
unobtrusive ceiling of light which pro- 
vides maximum usable illumination 
without glare. 

All channels couple to one another 
by means of a new type of built-in 
coupling device. Only a minimum of 
wiring is required by the installer and 
electrical connections between channels 
are easily made. With practically no 
horizontal surface areas to collect dust, 
little cleaning is required to sustain high 
lighting levels thus reducing maintenance 
time. 

Grid-Lite Systems can be laid out to 
fit rooms of many sizes and shapes. They 
are designed for quick, simple surface 
mounting against flat ceilings of any 
common material. All channels and 
covers are of 20 gauge steel, finished in 
baked white enamel. The translucent, 
ribbed plastic shields are reenforced with 
metal frames. Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, Des Plaines, Ill. (Key 
No. 417) 
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Spirit Duplicators 


A full line of spirit duplicating ma- 
terial, carbons, ready-to-use’ master-sets 
and miscellaneous spirit duplicating 
products has been added to the line of 
mimeograph and lithograph products 
manufactured by A. B. Dick Company. 
The new A. B. Dick master-sets and 
spirit carbons are designed to ensure 
stainproof handling. A protective metal- 
lic coating protects surface and edges of 
the carbon sheets for clean handling. 

Master-sets and spirit carbons are 
offered in conventional purple and in 
red, blue green and black. All are de- 
signed to assure clear, brilliant copies 
and provide the maximum: number of 
copies. A full line of A. B. Dick im- 
pression papers for mimeograph, spirit 
and off-set duplicating is also available. 
A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NS, 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. (Key 
No. 418) 


Bentply Desk and Chair Unit 


Thonet’s molded plywood K1212 chair 
and K801 desk form a modern classroom 
unit providing comfort and_ flexibility 
of arrangement. Laminated parts are 
made of birch or maple veneers bonded 
with waterproof urea resin glue, molded 
and cured with electronic heat. The 
units, functional and modern in design, 


are durable and practical. Finishes are 
two-toned with walnut seat and back 
and balance of natural maple or the 
entire chair in natural maple, walnut or 
mahogany. Thonet Industries Inc., 
Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(Key No. 419) 


(Continued on page 114) 


Enclosed Luminaires 


A new type of fixture for use in class- 
room lighting has been developed by a 
group of engineers at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Known as the 
Day-Brite PBM Lighting Fixture, the 
units are designed for two 40 watt fluores- 
cent and 40 watt and 60 watt Slimline 
lamps and can be installed as single units 


or continuous fixtures of any length. 
Because this is a fully enclosed luminous 
indirect fixture, maintenance is reduced 
to a minimum and the construction as- 
sures long life and trouble-free operation. 
The cylindrical shape and simplicity of 
parts have been engineered for both 
modern appearance and ease of installa- 
tion. 

Each Plexiglas cylinder section con- 
sists of a diffuse plastic lower half with 
the upper half of clear plastic. This 
provides all the advantages of luminous 
indirect lighting while the clear plastic 
in the upper section keeps the interior 
of the fixture free from bug and dust 
deposits. A wireway fastened to the 
ceiling supports the ballasts and “A-]” 
adjustable hanger stems provide over 
one inch of vertical adjustment by 
means of hand-operated fittings. * This 
allows the entire fixture run to be lined 
up after it has been installed. The snap- 
on wireway covers allow easy access to 
the ballasts for servicing without disturb- 
ing the rest of the fixture. The upper 
half of the fixture coupling is hinged 
for easy access to lamps and starters. The 
manufacturer states that the fixture car- 
ries the approval of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
Dept. NS., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Mo. (Key No. 420) 
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What's Hlew ... 


Magnetic-Optical Recorder 


The new 16 mm. DeVry Recorder- 
Projector records and plays back sound 
by means of a narrow stripe of magnetic 
iron oxide bonded on the edge of either 
16 mm. sound or 16 mm. silent motion 
picture film. Of professional quality, 
the magnetic sound system permits the 
recording of voice or musical accom- 
paniment on film as desired and permits 
immediate playback of the magnetic 
sound track. It includes a means of 
erasing the magnetically recorded sound 
so that changes can be made or the 
entire film erased for re-recording to suit 
changes in use of the film. The im- 
mediate change-over from magnetic 
track to optical track can be accomplished 
as often as desired. 

The simple operating controls are 
mounted in one compact panel which is 
conveniently located within the loud- 
speaker. The unit may also be used as 
a tape recorder, reproducing a magnetic 
sound track only. It permits the adding 
of any desired sound track to already 
finished motion pictures for educational, 
public relations or entertainment pur- 
poses. DeVry Corporation, Dept. NS, 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 421) 


Hi-Gloss Interior Panels 


Economical modernization of hospital 
interiors can be accomplished through 
use of Marlite Hi-Gloss. This is a new, 
clear glossy prefinished wall and ceiling 
panel available, because of revolutionary 
manufacturing technics, at relatively low 
cost. “The permanently-bonded finish, 
produced by an exclusive Marlite high- 
heat-bake process, seals out dirt, grease, 
grime, moisture, alkalies and mild acids, 
thus providing a finish especially suited 
to many areas in the hospital. Cleaning 
and maintenance time are reduced 
since the finish can be cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cloth. The need for and 
expense of periodic decorating are elim- 
inated. 

Marlite Hi-Gloss is available in Plain, 
Horizontaline and Tile patterns in a 
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complete range of colors to harmonize 
with any decorating plan. It is easily 
and quickly installed as the large, wall 
sized panels are quickly cut and fitted. 
Marlite Hi-Gloss is especially suited for 
wall surfacing material in entrances, cor- 
ridors, domestic science rooms, labora- 
tories, kitchens and in other areas. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Dover, Ohio. (Key No. 422) 


Tom Thumb Curtain Control 


A new curtain control for light and 
medium weight curtains or draperies 
is being marketed under the name Tom 
Thumb. The new controller is a com- 
pact, miniature automatic operator for 
track spans up to about 16 feet in length 
and for curtains weighing up to 48 
pounds. The new controls are equipped 
with a gear-motor unit enclosed in a 
sheet metal casing. Included in the unit 
are two control switches and a mounting 


bracket for installing the machine on the 
floor, wall, window-sill or on the track 
itself. 

The Tom Thumb control can be 
started, stopped or reversed at any point 
along the travel by flipping the switch 
to the desired position. Automatic 
Devices Co., Dept. NS, 116 N. 8th St., 
Allentown, Pa. (Key No. 423) 


Anti-Slip Wax 


Developed to fill the need for an anti- 
slip wax with long wearing qualities 
and one which resists scuffing, Anti-Slip 
Cosmolite Wax contains yellow carnauba 
wax with colloidal silica as the anti-slip 
ingredient. It has been listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, according to the 
manufacturer. : 

Anti-slip Cosmolite Wax is a self- 
shining product and dries bright with 
a hard, wear-resistant surface. It does 
not require frequent buffing to renew 
the luster, is water resistant and does 
not water spot. It is described as safe 
for application on all types of flooring. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 424) 


(Contin-ed on gage 118) 


Incandescent Lighting Products 


A group of new, wide area prismatic 
units for incandescent lighting applica- 
tions has been introduced. They are the 
first of 75 new products which will be 
released throughout the next .seven 
months. Designed for lighting building 
entrances, gate entrances, garage courts, 
driveways, storage areas and yards, the 
new units have weather-proof construc- 
tion and attractive, modern lines. The 
upward light from the lamp is redirected 
to downward light by the inner reflect- 
ing surface of the hood. The downward 
reflected light and the downward light 
from the lamp are bent upward and out- 
ward by the prismatic glass to give ex- 
tended light distribution for protective 
as well as utility lighting over wide 
areas. It also provides high angle light 
for effective illumination of upper ver- 
tical surfaces. The radius of effective 
light coverage is upwards of five times 
the mounting height above the ground 
or floor. The Art Metal Co., Dept. NS, 
1814 E. 40th St. Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
(Key No. 425) 


Projector Stand 


The new Model 203 Project-O-Stand 
for projectors is adjustable, collapsible 
and portable. No larger than a briefcase 
when folded, it is always ready for in- 
stant use. The top of permanent-mold 
hitest aluminum casting is 12 by 19 
inches in size and has beaded edges and 
extra deep girder-type ribs underneath 
for rugged strength. Legs can be raised, 
lowered or made to straddle seats. The 
easy-grip disc type lock-knob makes it 
easy to lengthen or shorten legs from 24 
to 44 inches. Legs are fitted with large 
solid steel tips for rigidity and with large 
rubber tips to absorb vibration. They 
are made of 1% inch diameter high ten- 
sile aluminum. 

The entire stand is finished in tan 
wrinkle enamel. Handle and straps for 
carrying are permanently attached and 
the stand can be quickly folded and 
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easily carried since it is light in weight. 
The American Products Co., Dept. NS, 
3308 Edson Ave., New York 69. (Key 
No. 426) 
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Highlights of this New 
Popular BAYLEY Product 


— Carries Quality Approved Seal of the Aluminum 
Window Mfgrs. Ass'n. for materials, construc- 
tion, strength of sections and air infiltration. 

— Modern Appearance. 

— Economical — Painting unnecessary. 

— Permanent — Long carefree life. 

— Simplicity — No complicated mechanism. 

— Adaptable to all types of construction. 

— Glazing outside — flat surface inside. 

— Extra deep sections — Accommodate “Therm- 
opane” or “Twindow” glazing. 

— Easily washed from inside. 

— Prepared for screens. 

— Permits use of accessories, such as draperies, 
shades, curtains, venetion blinds or awnings. 

— Positive acting hardware of white bronze. 


RELIABILITY 
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Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17 
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Sims, Cornelius & Schooley, Archt., Colum® 
Altman Coady Company, Contr., ’ 


Bayley Aluminum Projected Window 
Ofers New Features for Modern Schools of All jpes 


The first essential to a truly satisfactory relationship is a 
fine quality product. But much more is also required. Full 
appreciation of this fact is the bedrock of Bayley’s policy — 
and is the reason descriminating designers from coast to coast 
have so highly favored Bayley for so many years. 

Bayley’s determination to better serve through all the 
building stages — from the building’s inception to its occu- 
pancy.— is again exemplified in the Bayley Aluminum Pro- 
jected Window. It represents the culmination of years of 
conscientious endeavor. First to fully recognize the universal 
advantages of the projected window, Bayley refined its de- 
sirable features in the most enduring construction material 
developed through long research by the Aluminum Industry. 
The result is an ideal window for schools, hospitals, :institu- 
tional and commercial buildings — but equally suited for pri- 
vate living units — that reflects Bayley’s years of specialized 
window experience. 

Regardless of window requirements, you too will find extra 
values in discussing your needs with Bayley. Write or phone. 

See Bayley in Sweet's. Complete catalogs on aluminum 
windows, 17a/BA; steel windows, 17b/BAL; Saf-T-Gard 
Hospital Detention Window, 176/BAY. 














PROJECTED PIVOTED Vuel INE GUARD SAF-T-GARD 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 
District Sales Offices: 








Washington 16 
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STOP 
HOT WATER 


COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATED 
water. Use a POWERS No. 11 Tem- 
perature Regulator on water heaters. 
Fuel savings alone often pay back 
their cost 3 to 5 times a year. Often 
give 10 to 25 years reliable service. 
Overheated water also speeds up 
lime deposits in pipes, increases 
repair bills. Powers Regulators 
A omen Will help 
reduce this 


3400 OAKTON ST., SKOKIE, ILL. 
WEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES @ TORONTO 
Offices in over SO Cities * Established 1891 














Hot Water Line Control @ Dishwashers, Steam Tables, Cooking 
Kettles, Coffee Urns @ Storage Rooms @ Drinking Water Cooling 





For that Extra Seating you 
often need in Your Gym! 





Economy and flexibil- 
ity, plus safety, are 
yours when you install Berlin All-Steel indoor portable 
bleachers. They‘re easy to handle, simple to erect and dis- 
mantle—and you can add to your original installation at 
any time in number of tiers and length of bleachers . . . an 
inexpensive solution to providing that extra seating you 
often need in your gy y is effected by sim- 
plified design and mass producti ni developed in 
one of the largest and most modern steel fabricating “plants 
in the midwest. C let h bility of secti make 
storage or set-up simple and fool-proof. Write for complete 
details. 











Berlin Cnereee, company also | 


fecation of existing | 


Ns 
SEATING 
EAGINEERS 


BERLIN « WISCONSIN | 
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perfect balance 
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folding chairs 


This sturdy chair won't tip 
over! Durable tubular steel 
frame and formed plywood 
seat assure years of service. 
Fully enclosed hinges — 
prevent pinching, snagging. 
Contoured for maximum 
comfort, lightweight for easy 
handling. Folds smoothly, 
stacks compactly. Also 
available in all-metal and 
with upholstered seats. 
Write for free catalog. 


Dealers Note: Some areas 
‘\\ still available for qualified 
dealers. Write for information. 


IRCO wee. corporation 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California 


aerane patteibapusibinaiineiiiting 


This Modern Steel Rack 


Accommodates 50 
in 5 feet! 


Keeps wraps aired and in 
press—save space... lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-serv- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 


Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 
Stationary—portable. Write 
for Bulletin No. CK25. 


EPTUR 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So 


Michigan Ave 


Chicago §, Ill 
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Strike back 


By saving lives, by eas- 
ing pain, by improving 
services to cancer pa- 
tients, by supporting 
research that will find 
the final answers to 
cancer... 


That is how your dollars 
strike back at cancer 
when you give them to 
the American Cancer 
Society. 


Send your gift today by 
mailing it to “Cancer” 
care of your local post 


office. 





Give 
| to conquer 


cancer Long-lasting Stanley “Boyproof” School Wardrobe 
Hardware lives up to its name. It takes all the hard use 


that you expect, and get, from active youngsters. 
Doors open easily and quietly, folding-in singly or in 
pairs with minimum projection to hinder traffic. Doors 
close with sufficient friction to prevent slamming and 
rubber bumpers on track insure quiet operation. Clear- 
ance between doors and floor permits ventilation. 

Ask your supplier for more information about Stanley 
“Boy-proof’”’ Wardrobe Hardware especially designed 
for school use, or write to: The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


[STANLEY ] toms joo, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Magna-Graphic World Map 








A new large physical-political world 
map has been announced by Weber 
Costello. Known as the Magna-Graphic, 
the map is 66 inches wide, 45 inches 
high, and is printed in seven colors. It 
was edited by Edith Putnam Parker and 
is the result of more than five years of 
research and a questionnaire survey 
among educators. The projection em- 
ployed is a modified Parabolic Equal 
Area Projection showing land masses in 
their true shapes with certain water 
areas clearly indicated but condensed. 
Colors are used to show the elevation 
pattern of the world with political in- 
formation in red. 

The map is simplified to point atten- 
tion to land and ocean areas, elevation 
pattern, principal cities and important 
political features. The Advanced Edition 
shows lines of latitude and longitude at 
10 degree intervals but these are omitted 
from the Simplifed Edition. Only a 
portion of the new map is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Dept. NS, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. (Key No. 427) 


Syracuse China Designs 


Two new designs in Syracuse China 
are being introduced. The patterns are 
both on the Winthrop shape and will 
be additions to the firm's Hospitality 
Group of stock patterns. 

Dogwood, one of the new stock pat- 
terns for the institutional field, features 
a rim motif. Three sprays, each contain- 
ing three dogwood blossoms in natural 
tones on their own branches, decorate 
the plate rim. Sandalwood, the other 
new shadowtone pattern on the Win- 
throp shape, has a quarter inch brown 
line edging the rim with shaded tones 
of brown gradually spreading to a very 
pale color at the outer edge ot he pier 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Dept. NS, Syra- 
cuse 4, N. Y. (Key No. 428) 


Masonry Coating 


A new one-coat Masonry Paint is 
introduced as Mason-Coat No. 310. It is 
an oil base paint designed for protection 
against moisture infiltration while fur- 
nishing a decorative finish. It is appli- 
cable to both interior and exterior sur- 
faces of concrete block, cement, brick, 
stucco, asbestos cement siding and similar 
masonry surfaces. It may be applied by 
brush or spray over new masonry or 
previously painted surfaces and is avail- 
able in white and several attractive tints. 
United Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
(Key No. 429) 


Towel-Dispensing Cabinet 


Pre-testing of the new Push Button 
Control Turn-Towl dispensing cabinet 
indicates a reduction in towel consump- 
tion of up to 50 per cent with its use. 
The dispenser is designed for use with 
Mosinee Turn-Towls, a pure sulphate 
towel available in roll form. 

The new dispensing cabinet is easy 
to operate yet provides a desirable con- 


trol to discourage waste of towels. When 
a button is pushed in front of the cabi- 
net and a small crank at the side of the 
cabinet is turned, a single towel is dis- 
pensed. Since Mosinee towels are rapidly 
absorbent, strong and _ soft-textured, a 
second towel is seldom necessary. The 
cabinet is ruggedly constructed for hard 
use and the dispensing mechanism is 
completely removable as a unit in case 
of damage. Bay West Paper Co., Dept. 
NS, Green Bay, Wis. (Key No. 430) 


Darkening Shades 


Luxout plastic vinyl curtains for room 
darkening are now available in the 
windproof style. The simple installation 
requires merely the attachment of two 
traversing tracks. The curtain stays in 
place even if the window is open and 
a breeze blowing. The new design is 
available in both the valance and con- 
cealed grommet styles. 

In addition to room darkening, Lux- 
out curtains are attractive in appearance 
and have easy, dependable operation. 


(Continued on page 120) 


They are lightproof, waterproof and do 
not support flame. The curtains are 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth and retain their smooth, un- 
wrinkled appearance even after rough 
handling. The curtains provide complete 
darkening when desired. The traversing 
track attaches directly to the wall or 
ceiling. Hidden grommets secure the 
curtain in a manner to hide the track 
and present an attractive front view. 
The valance style utilizes the direct 
method of attaching the curtain to the 
track which is then covered with a val- 
ance which blocks the light but not the 
air. Plastic Products Co., Dept. NS, 
Richmond, Va. (Key No. 431) 


Silverware Detergent 


A high percentage of wetting agent 
is used, together with other high efh- 
ciency chemicals, in the new Foley-Irish 
Concentrated Detergent. Especially 
formulated for silverware washers and 
driers, brush glasswashers and hand 
dishwashing operations, the product is 
so concentrated that only a heaping tea- 
spoonful is recommended for use in 
silver washing and drying machines. 
The high wetting agent concentration 
provides for free rinsing in the three 
purposes for which it is recommended. 
The product is packed in cardboard 
packages of 1 pound 12 ounces each, 
24 to the case. Foley-Irish Corp., Dept. 
NS, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Key No. 432) 


Superliner Coach 


A new transit-type bus for trans- 
porting athletic teams, glee clubs, bands 
and special classes has been introduced 
by Superior Coach Corporation. The 
1952 Superliner is economically priced 
and specially designed and engineered 
to provide increased safety, comfort and 
performance for short trips or long cross- 
country tours. It features larger capacity 
with shorter wheelbase, better visibility, 
easier steering and shorter turning radius. 

A large luggage compartment provides 
a convenient place for carrying band 
instruments or athletic equipment. A tire 
carrier and a sliding battery tray are also 
provided. All sections are easily acces- 
sible by raising hinged side panels that 


conceal their function and blend with 
the exterior styling of the bus. Superior 
Coach Corp., Dept. NS, Lima, Ohio. 
(Key No. 433) 
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Low Cost $24 
Intercommunication System 
for the Smaller School 


Designed for use where voice communication is the primary 
need, the RAULAND Model S24 System offers ideal low-cost 
two-way intercommunication for supervision of all school 
activities. 


Capacity Up to 48 Rooms: The S24 System is available with 
facilities for intercommunicating with 12, 24 or up to 48 
rooms. Incoming and outgoing volume controls are provided 
for adjusting volume to and from rooms. 


Microphone Operation: Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone to any or all 
room speakers, as desired. An ALL-CALL feature permits 
simultaneous speech through all room speakers by the opera- 
tion of a single switch; an invaluable feature for Emergency 
supervision. Can also be used to amplify auditorium or gym- 
nasium programs. 


Radio and Phono Provision: To achieve added versatility and 
usefulness, the $24 System has provision for connecting 
external radio or phonograph, permitting the distribution of 
radio or recorded programs to room speakers. Speech orig- 
ination from any room to the master unit is also possible. 
The $24 System is attractively housed in a compact metal 
cabinet for convenient use on table or desk. 


The low-cost RAULAND $24 System offers unusual intercom- 
munication facilities, superb tone quality, and complete 
trouble-free dependability. Write us today for full details on 
the $24 System, and for information on the complete line of 
RAULAND Centralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Nae ai SAVE THOUSANDS 


“WANT MORE INFORMATION? } 


For complete information on 
annual savings with NACO 


write us, 


of DOLLARS ANNUALLY with 


NACO 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOOD CARTS 
b 


’ 
Detachable insulated 


cover used when cart 
is in transport 


HOT MEALS 
from ONE KITCHEN 


ntirely new idea for school cafeterias . . . 
ith Naco Portable Carts all meals —~ - 
cooked in one central kitchen, then de — 
to outlying areas. Entire hot meals inclu ine 
salads, soup, entree, and vegetables may 
served, De 

is kept oven-hot in three insulated ' hot" 

poset oh while salads and other a 
foods may be refrigerated with dry ice or “4 
at room temperature. Serves 200 pa 
meals, (capacity 222 quarts of food), a - is 
destgned to fit into cafeteria serving — 
Just plug in electric cord and food stays “ : 
Holds 18 serving pans or 18 fireless = er 
pots in hot section and 6 pans in a nit —P 

iminates high investment required for indi- 
it kitchens plus cooking personnel : each 
school, wee your food service 7 “= 
preciably. (NACO FOOD CART is ideal for 
taurant and hotel banquet service). 


NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS... 
@ Lower costs 

@ Hot meals 

@ Dry heat 

@ Less food waste 


ATLAS sm 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street © Los Angeles 21, Calif, 














Wheat’ Hlew ... 


Wet and Dry Vacuum Cleaner 


<< 


The Finnell Model 10B Wet and Dry 
Vacuum Cleaner features a_ by-pass 
motor to assure against grounding when 
picking up suds or dust. Neither dust 
nor moisture can injure the motor since 
the vacuum air stream does not pass 
through it. The motor is kept cool dur- 
ing prolonged periods of operation by 
a separate fan. A | h.p. motor operates 
the machine quietly and it is easily 
moved on ball-bearing swivel casters. 

The new model is light in weight 
and readily portable but sturdily con- 
structed* for heavy-duty work. It has 12 
gallons wet capacity and 11 bushels dry 
capacity for long operation before emp- 
tying is required. Accessory tools are 
available for various needs including 
cleaning overhead pipes, grills, venetian 
blinds, air filters and other difficult areas. 
The unit has vinylite finish inside to 
resist’ corrosion and has outside finish of 
baked enamel. Hose connections are non- 
rusting swivel type with positive lock. 
Finnell System, Inc., Dept. NS, Elkhart, 
Ind. (Key No. 434) 


Improved Drill Press 


New features and advantages are of- 
fered in the redesigned and improved 18 
inch Duro drill press. It is designed to 
operate efficiently in performing a wide 
variety of drilling and tapping jobs. Im- 
provements include alloy steel spindle, 
permanently lubricated precision _ ball 
bearings sealed to safeguard against grit 
and dust, precision bored bearing seats 
for perfect alignment, massive close 
grained head casting to eliminate vibra- 
tion, sturdy cast hinged belt and pulley 
guard, adjustable feed tension with pin 
for positive positioning, and table raising 
mechanism which operates on acme 
screw actuated by miter gears. The press 
is available with or without foot feed 
and production type base. Duro Metal 
Products Co., Dept. NS, 2681 N. Kil- 
dare Ave., Chicago 39. (Key No, 435) 
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Plastic Dispenser for Tape 


Plastic dispensers are now provided 
with Labelon Tape for marking jars, 
bottles, bins and other containers and 
packages in the laboratory, kitchen, sup- 
ply departments and other sections. The 
tape is applied by merely pressing it 
against the surface to be marked, and 
marking can be done with pencil, stylus 
or other blunt instrument. It is now 
available in red and green as well as 
the original blue, and in % and % inch 
widths. 

The pressure of the writing instru- 
ment on the clear acetate against the 
waxy substance between the layers, forms 
the mark which cannot be erased or 
smudged. The label adheres to wood, 
metals, glass, plastics, painted surfaces 
and other hard surfaces. It can be trans- 
ferred from one surface 
without losing its legibility or adhesive 
qualities. Labelon Tape Co., Dept. NS, 
450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, N. Y. 
(Key No. 436) 


Tape Recorder 


' The new Revere Balanced-Tone Tape 
Recorder, Model T-700, is designed to 
provide excellent tonal quality with 
operating ease. The new sound system 
reproduces voice and music with depth 
of tone and breadth of range equal to 
professional equipment, according to the 
manufacturer. The Balanced-Tone Con- 
trol coordinates amplifier and acoustic 
system response to provide realistic tone. 

Automatic, simplified key-controls re- 
cord, play or stop the recorder with 
slight finger pressure. The newly de- 
vised Index Counter provides complete 
selectivity and instant location of any 
part of a recorded reel. The new Revere 
High-Speed Forward and Rewind Lever 
responds instantly to the touch of a finger 
and stops precisely without danger of 
tearing the tape. The unit may also be 
used as a public address system in any 
moderate sized auditorium. Revere 
Camera Co., Dept. NS, 320 E. 21st St., 
Chicago 16. (Key No. 437) 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Piano Mover 


Quick, easy piano-moving around 
auditoriums, stages or classrooms with- 
out fear of tipping can be accomplished 
by one person with the Sutherland Piano 
Carriers. The carrier is attached perma- 
nently to either upright or grand pianos. 
The set for upright piano consists of 
four castered, all-steel brackets for back 
and front piano corners. On the back 
corners the bracket arms extend diag- 
onally from the corners of the piano to 
permit the passage through narrow 
doors. Revolving rubber bumpers pre- 
vent damage to walls or woodwork. 
Carrier sets for grand pianos consist of 
three all-steel brackets. 

Carriers are sturdily built for hard 
usage, have double ball bearing type 
swivel casters and 5 inch rubber tired 
wheels to protect floors and eliminate 
noise and shock in moving. Normal 
piano height is maintained. J. H. Suth- 
erland Supply Co., Dept. NS, 2521 
Kansas Ave., South Gate, Calif. (Key 
No. 438) 


“Copymaker” Model 9S 


The new Old Town “Copymaker” 
Model 9S, a spirit duplicating machine, 
is an economically priced model offering 
compactness, versatility and attractive 
appearance. It has all rollers mounted in 
ball bearings for long, smooth service. 
The automatic paper feed has a patented 
single sheet feeding to eliminate paper 
waste. The master clamp and master 
release permit easy insertion of the typed, 
written or printer master which may be 
filed away after using and reused many 
times. 

The machine has few controls and is 
simple and versatile in operation. Fluid 
economy is provided for through the 
fluid control and brightness of copies or 
length of run are controled by a simple 
turn of a dial. An all-metal device pro- 
vides automatic post card feeding. Six 
colors can be reproduced at one time 
with one turn of the drum, in full view 
to permit checking by the operator. The 
unit is finished in soft gray hammertone, 


has lifetime lubrication and produces 
more than 145 copies per minute. Old 
Town Corporation, Dept. NS, 750 Pacific 
St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Key No. 439) 
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WILLIAMS & BROWER 
Superior School Sarnl lure 


Honest old-fashioned construction combine with new 

skills and modern methods to produce in Williams & 

Brower school furniture a line that will take years of 

use and abuse. All units are made of selected Ap- 

palachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk units built with 

mortise and pegged tenon for the strongest locked 

ee PERS Se joint. Chairs assembled with spiral-grooved dowels 
ae = with rigidly glued corner blocks. All W & B furniture 


THE WILLIAMS & BROWER LINE INCLUDES: supplied in Natural Warmtone or School Brown. 


DESK AND CHAIR UNITS DESK TOPS: 18” X 24” 


DESK HEIGHTS: 22’—30” (BY INCHES) 
WOOD MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
CHAIR HEIGHTS: 11°—18” (BY INCHES) 


TABLES FOR KINDERGARTEN, LIBRARY, CAFETERIA 


TYPEWRITER TABLES—TABLET ARMCHAIRS 


Write for name of authorized 
distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, INCORPORATED ° SILER CITY, N.C. 














POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 


"*fame Merchandising and Sales 


2 O O am _— Opportunities 


CHILDREN. ., 


SAFELY ESCAPED a for Junior Executives 
RAGING FIRE 





| Alarge and nationally known company offers excel- 
ae - , ; wee | | lent opportunities for junior executives with expe- 
4 thib o 4 he» & i | rience in the school equipment or supply field. 
' , | Applicants preferably between the ages of 28-35 

¥ | should possess the following qualifications: 


| 

Working knowledge of merchan- 

dising, marketing, methods and 

is policies including merchandise 

Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a | | specifications and demand by 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- items . . . mark-up policies and¥n- 
able lives “4 ecrsein Oldie cot = gp gi ventory controls as well as source 
occupants o' % a * Py 5 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness —. tain ais and 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over | | eee 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair | Submit backgroun J een q Sl atta tk ei ting to 


wells. 

. 9 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION Box NW-1, Nation’s Schools 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. | All replies confidential. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 
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What’ Hlew ... 


Folding Tables 


A new line of folding tables has been 
developed with a new feature for han- 
dling and storing. A truck table has been 
designed which serves as a regular table 
and on which additional folding tables 
can be stacked for transportation to or 


from a dining room or work room where 
the tables are set up for use. The truck 
table is equipped with large, sturdy 
casters that are automatically covered by 
steel cups when the table is in use. A 
handle attaches to the truck table when 
it is to be used to transport the nested 
tables. After use the tables are stored 
on the truck table until needed. 

The Glamahr folding tables have a 
slightly indented top to protect against 
bumps and blows and as a nesting func- 
tion. The tables are positive-locking 
with a lock that cannot slip even under 
heavy loads. The steel frame is solidly 
braced with plywood and legs are of 
tubular steel. Tops are available in Ma- 
sonite, plywood or plastic. The tables are 
available in 30 by 96 or 30 by 72 inch 
sizes. Foldcraft, Inc., Dept. NS, 825 
Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(Key No. 440) 


Liquid Duplicator 


The new Model L-45-2  Copy-rite 
Liquid Duplicator is modernized in ap- 
pearance and ‘incorporates many new 
features over the L-45 which it replaces. 
A new automatic master lock permits 
the operator to open the drum lock to 
receive master copy by merely turning 
the handle in reverse. Turning the 
handle in the operating direction auto- 
matically closes the lock and secures the 
master, ready for operation. 

A new receiving tray with improved 
design to provide better paper stacking 
is also incorporated. New paper guides 
simplify the method of positioning to 
accommodate various widths of paper 
stock and better gripping of copy paper. 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., Dept. 
NS, 1203 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 441) 
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Cellu-Tone Satin Paint 


Cellu-Tone Satin is a new paint for 
walls, woodwork and furnitire. It is 
neither an oil nor a synthetic, latex-type 
paint, dries with a low luster, is un- 
affected by grease or smoke and is high- 
ly resistant to moisture. Pencil marks, 
ink, mercurochrome, lipstick and crayon 
marks are easily removed by washing. 
The paint can be washed again and 
again and is therefore especially effec- 
tive in kitchens and bathrooms. One 
coat of Cellu-Tone Satin is usually suf- 
ficient and it requires no primer on 
either new or old work. Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 75 Tonawanda St., Buf- 
falo 7, N. Y. (Key No. 442) 


Improved Turntable 


Model 530 is a newly designed Fair- 
child turntable providing a third speed 
without auxiliary attachments. It has 
a built-in three-speed drive with a turn- 
table ciutch for instantaneous shifting 
to each speed during operation which 
also aids in smooth stopping and start- 
ing. The new model provides guaran- 
teed accurate timing at all speeds within 
limits of AC line frequency, to meet 
exacting requirements for “dubbing” 
operations as well as broadcasting and 
laboratory applications. 

Construction features minimize turn- 
table noise, rumble and vibration. A 
specially designed rubber coupling con- 
nects the drive and motor, which is 
spring mounted and precision aligned 
in a single heavy casting. Fairchild Re- 
cording Equipment Corp., Dept. NS, 
154th St. and 7th Ave., Whitestone, 
N. Y. (Key No. 443) 


Paint-Stripper 


Dual as well as single line markings 
can now be made with the new model 
Universal Controlled-Flo Traffic-Line 
Paint-Stripper. The machine has marked 
mobility and quiet and simple operation. 
It is well suited to line auditoriums, cor- 
ridors, classrooms, recreational areas, 
gymnasiums, hard-surfaced parking lots 
and traffic lanes. 

The gravity feed simplifies mainte- 
nance of the machine itself which re- 
quires no power unit and is noiseless in 
operation. It can be used indoors or out- 
doors. The all-metal, sled-type spreader 
accommodates stripping or zone paint 
of any standard make. The machine 
throws off no spray dust. Receiving the 
paint from the gravity line, a distribu- 
tion apron feeds it evenly to finger 
rollers which spread the fluid. The con- 
trolled flow ensures an even application. 
Universal Yonkers Corp., Line Marker 
Div., Dept. NS, 137 Alexander St., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. (Key No. 444) 
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Heat-Absorbing Glass 


Pennvernon Solex is a flat drawn sheet 
glass with the functional heat-absorbing. 
glare-reducing characteristics of Solex. It 
is a greenish tint heavy flat drawn glass 
in 7/32 inch thickness manufactured to 
reduce the intensity of solar radiation 
without sacrificing the light transmission 
characteristics of high quality glass. It 
reduces interior heat of rooms with 
windows in direct sunlight and _ the 
pleasant greenish tint softens light in- 
tensity and reduces glare. Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co., Dept. NS, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key No. 445) 


Table and Bench Service 


A new rolling, folding table and 
bench service is being introduced as the 
Rold-Fold table. The unit is designed 
for converting gymnasiums and other 
large rooms for use as cafeterias, dining 
rooms or work rooms on a temporary 
basis. The benches in the units are easily’ 
removable, permitting the use of chairs 
around the table and, with an accessory 
support, the benches will also serve as 
separate seating units. 

The unit’s “Floating Fold” action util- 
izes a special tension spring, allowing 
the table to be folded or unfolded with 
a five pound pressure due to a new 
linkage principle in folding table design. 
Locking devices built into the unit en- 
sure rigid stability in both the folded 
and unfolded positions. GE Textolite 
is used on the table surface which is 
2’ feet wide and 12 feet long. The all 
steel welded chassis has baked enamel 


pore 


finish. The benches are 9 inches wide 
and allow 18 inch linear seating room 
per person. Each unit accommodates 16 
persons and the cost of Rold-Fold serv- 
ice is low. The unit is rolled out and 
unfolded for use and when folded can 
be rolled out of the way for storage. 
Seating Incorporated, Dept. NS, 3560 
Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
(Key No. 446) 
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“OUR SEATING MUST 


LAST FOR YEARS £ 


... that’s why we chose 


Voce! | A PAIR OF 
“J \ HELPING HANDS 


| —— S Offering dependable 
LOOK AY THESE FEATURES! —_/ ae long-term protection 


steel frame 
e canoe posture seat, for school lockers 
ckrest H 
® Positive acting seat guide 7 : 
®@ Rigid leg stretchers, 
@ Rolled seat edges 
aoe a seat pence 
te: i it j ; ‘¢ 
meee Sees ee = The result of National Lock Company's 48 years 
) @ doining and ganging 4 





of lock manufacturing experience, these fine 
shackle locks are extensively used in schools, 
colleges and universities the nation over. Their 
rugged steel construction, outstanding beauty, 
— high visibility dial and other features make 
S oe" features include: 1—Positive acting seat 5 é 
ack which insure against collapsing or frame spreading. J ‘ sense to a lot of practical buyers, who want top 
2 sturdy rigid heavy gauge channel frames. 4 . 
Stretvre V-brace folding pivot within channel for A 


. Meigen: B-nrgtngy ie Nis quality at fair price. Write on your school 
> > letterhead and ask for Free sample lock. 
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SMALL INVESTMENT! 


DISHWASHING 
OPERATION 


(FOB Kewanee, IIl., and sub- 
ject to change without notice.) 
Why pay more when you can 
have this complete compact 
operation for only a portion 
of what you’d expect to pay! 
Washes, rinses and sanitizes 
up to 3000 dishes per hour. 
Easily handles glasses, silver, 
utensils. Gives you more 
kitchen room — occupies only 11 sq. ft. floor space. 
Heats its own water — gas heating standard; also 
available with electric immersion heating elements 
(extra cost). Requires no booster. 





KEWANEE PRE-WASH 


Meets strictest health department 

requirements. A big step ahead of 

ordinary 9-tub units because it PRE- 

WASHES WITH A SPRAY! Pr 

vents carry-over of soil to washi 

and rinsing compartments. Has a 

pone ny ae ese oe anes ' 
py At unit No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) (No. 68-265 (Not Masterkoyed) 
PLUS a completely integrated pre- : ey yed) 
wash operation. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


a a NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. “\"Ax‘! Rockford, Illinois e Lock Division 
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Whats Hew ... 


Remote Type Air Conditioner 


Both summer cooling and winter heat- 
ing are provided by the new remote type 
room air conditioner for multiple in- 
stallation known as Remotaire. It is 
designed for installation in offices, dormi- 
tories, hospitals and other institutions. 
The new unit offers individual control 
of temperature in every room, without 
affecting adjoining spaces, through con- 
nection to centrally located water heat- 
ing and cooling plants. 

Remotaire units are made in two sizes 
to meet the needs of both large and 
small rooms. They are attractively 
styled and can be installed in either a 
free standing or recessed position under 
most windows. The  furniture-steel 
cabinet, reenforced, bonderized and fin- 
ished in a baked gray enamel, encloses 
the heating and cooling coils, fan unit 
and valves. In the large model, twin 
centrifugal fans deliver 400 cubic feet 
of conditioned air per minute. A single 
fan delivers half that volume in the 
smaller unit. In both models the fans 
are driven by a quiet, low-speed motor. 
Both ventilation and recirculated air are 
filtered separately before blending with- 
in the fan unit, resulting in cleaner rooms 
and lower maintenance. American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corp., Dept. 
NS, P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 447) 


Milk Dispenser 

A new fluid milk dispenser is being 
introduced that serves milk in measured 
amounts. A dial is set, the glass or cup 
placed in position, a button pressed, and 
an exact quantity of milk is dispensed. 
The unit will handle glasses, paper cups, 
milk shake cans and other types of con- 
tainers. The amount of milk served can 
be changed as desired merely by turn- 
ing a dial. Milk remains in the sealed, 
sterile can until served. It does not touch 
the dispenser or valve assembly because 
of the single-service tube. Complete sani- 
tation is maintained by the Norriseal 
can and the tube which are an integral 
part of the new machine. Norris Dis- 
pensers, Inc., Dept. NS, 2726 Lyndale 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. (Key 
No. 448) 
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Synthetic Detergent 


Arctic Syntex HD is a new heavy 
duty synthetic detergent which is suited 
to most cleaning problems. It is de- 
signed for laundering, wet cleaning and 
scouring of cotton, synthetic fibers, silk 
and wool; for cleaning rugs and uphol- 
stery; for hand washing of dishes and 
glassware; for washing laboratory glass- 
ware and equipment; for cleaning lino- 
leum, tile, terrazzo, mastic and cement 
floors; for cleaning painted, ceramic, 
linoleum and plastic tile wall surfaces, 
and for window, mirror and metal 
cleaning. 

The new product has high detergent 
efficiency, is easy to use and makes 
abundant suds, It is unaffected by hard 
water or meta! salts and retains its full 
detergent effect even in hardest water. 
It is a good wetting-out and penetrating 
agent and is effective in alkaline, acid 
or neutral solutions. Arctic Syntex HD 
is packed 100 pounds in a fiber drum 
and is stable under ordinary storage 
conditions. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Dept. NS, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 
2, N. J. (Key No. 449) 


Stoplite Shades 


Made of durable, flame-resistant vinyl- 
ite plastic, the new Stoplite Shades com- 
pletely darken a room when drawn dur- 
ing the daytime and do not show 
silhouettes through at night. They resist 
cracking, tearing and shrinking and have 
no filling to break or fall out. Edges 
do not ravel or fray and the color does 
not fade. They are resistant to mois- 
ture, mildew, oils, grease and most chem- 
icals and can be washed with soap and 
warm water or wiped clean of dust and 
grime with a damp cloth or sponge. 

To blend pleasantly with most dec- 
orating schemes, the new window shades 
are made available in a soft-hued mist 
gray. The color is fast and stock shades 
come in 36, 42, 48 and 54 inch widths 
and in 6, 7 or 8 foot lengths. They 
should be especially effective for dormi- 
tory use and in classrooms, to supplement 
regular shades, for complete darkening. 
The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Dept. NS, 
2045 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
(Key No. 450) 


Fire Guard 


The new General Quick Aid Water- 
Type Fire Guard is a non-inverting, pres- 
surized, water-type extinguisher with an 
anti-freeze charge when subject to freez- 
ing temperatures. The squeeze grip or 
lever action control and the panic-proof 
rip puncture pin ensure discharge will 
take place, once the seal is punctured, 
regardless of the position of the handle, 
thus making it possible for even inex- 
perienced operators to get positive re- 
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sults. All parts are removable as a single 
unit for recharging. The charge con- 
sists of plain water and a pressurized 
carbon-dioxide cartridge. The company 
states that the extinguisher is Under- 
writers’ approved. The General Detroit 
Corp., Dept. NS, 2272 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 7, Mich. (Key No. 451) 


Soft Drink Dispenser 

Four different flavors of carbonated 
soft drinks, plus plain soda and ice water 
can be dispensed from the new soft 
drink dispenser recently introduced. It 
comes in a variety of models with three- 
way faucets available on either the front 
of the cabinet or the gooseneck type on 
the top of the cabinet. It is complete 
with an attached cabinet for syrup tanks 
which can be kept away from the dis- 
penser or left attached. 

The new Uniflow dispenser incorpo- 
rates a Liquid Carbonic carbonator with 
the necessary refrigeration, fittings, 
gauges and restrictors. It should be of 
interest for snack bars and_ teachers’ 
rooms, as well as in lunch rooms and 
cafeterias. Uniflow Co., Dept. NS, East 
Lake Rd., Erie, Pa. (Key No. 452) 


Automatic Ice Maker 


The new Lipman Junior Ice Boy is a 
counter model ice tip machine. It is 
small in size and low in price and pro- 
duces over 100 pounds of ice a day in 
any size desired. It is entirely automatic 
in operation, stops when storage of ice 
is at the capacity of 1.5 bushels, and 
starts again when the supply of ice is 
partially expended. 

The ice forms on freezer tips located 
in the bottom of the freezer tank, is re- 
leased during the defrost cycle and rises 
to the surface of the water where it is 
removed to the storage bin. A revolving 
paddle keeps the water in circulation 
and ensures fresh, clear freezing of the 


ice tips. The ice tips have no flat sur- 
faces, do not stick together in storage, 
and are cylinder-shaped and round on 
both ends for greater cooling power. 
Lipman Refrigeration, Div. of Yates- 
American, Dept. NS, Beloit, Wis. (Key 
No. 453) 
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Field house at Lake Forest College, Loke Forest, Ili. Size 120x200 feet, with addi- 

tional space for classrooms, dressing rooms and equipment storage. Framing and roof 

trusses are timber, with walls of structural aluminum. Architect Noess & Murphy, 
Chicago; contractors A. L. Jackson Co., Chicago. 





MORE seating capacity MITCHELL 
MORE teg comfort DISPLAYS 


“ d 
MORE exclusive features _| NEA conferences... ow-cost Fiel House 
sg ce, | Se Louis... Booth A-81 
MORE strength and rigidity | tos Angeles. sooth 135 This clean cut structure is a typical case of how engineered 
MORE Sioa Seniniis eno timber construction of Timber Structures, Inc. makes field 
y y houses financially possible for high schools and colleges. 
Send for folder with complete specifications. Original estimate of $300,000 for another kind jof con- 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY struction was prohibitive. So the field house was designed 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. : ? 
- | for timber construction, and was -built for lets than 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE!! $200,000. And with this saving there was no sacrifice of 
| usefulness, size or permanence of construction. 
| If your school has a construction problem, whether it 
° ° be a field house, gymnasium, auditorium or classroom 
Or- ig Te oice or | building, your consultation is invited. See your nearest 


Timber Structures office, or write us direct. Fill in the 

















coupon for an informative illustrated booklet, “Modern, 


= 
Sound Planning Functional Schools”. 





Timber Structures, Inc. 


HEYWOOD- \ P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 

WAKEFIELD | Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; Dallas; Seattle; Spokane 

TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA « Ooklond, California 

TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. « Peterborough, Ontario 
Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canoda 


EST. 1826 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE | © viccsrccress ine 


| | P. ©. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 


In Carefully Graded Sizes | | Please send me a copy of booklet, ‘“Modern, Functional Schools’ ’. 


SRN ceceinsviilnrericntsateeacibaseiaplietidcmamiaiinii 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


School 


Address___ 
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MagneCordette 


A new magnetic tape recorder-player 
with professional sound is now available 
for school use with radio, microphone or 
public address system. Known as the 
MagneCordette, the unit has a separate 
erase head and record reproduce head 
and includes 7 and 15 inch per second 
tape speed capstan for either speed. It is 
equipped with standard 7 inch reels but 
may be adapted to 10% inch reels. It 
is effective for teaching speech correc- 
tion, music analysis, public speaking or 
drama courses and for any other tape 
recorder needs in the school. 

The amplifier has two inputs, one for 
microphone and one for pick-up from 
radio or other equipment. The output 
feeds into any power amplifier or public 
address system. The unit is contained 
in a handsome cabinet and is easily in- 
stalled and operated. Magnecord Inc., 
Dept. NS, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (Key No. 454) 


Luxtrol Lighting Control 


The Luxtrol System of lighting control 
consists of one or more miniature posi- 
tioner stations controlling one or more 
motor-driven Powerstat Dimmers. This 
enables the placing of the control sta- 
tions at preferred locations with the 
actual dimming equipment in any con- 
venient space. Lights can be dimmed, 
brightened or blended with finger-tip 
operation of a small hand lever. 

The motor-driven Powerstat Dimmers 
may be pre-set to dim or brighten the 
lights at the required time. Each minia- 
ture dimmer station is marked with 
graduations to permit the desired degree 
of illumination intensity. The system can 
be adapted to any lighting application 
and any number of positioner control 
stations can be installed to control any 
number of motor-driven Powerstat 
Dimmers. The Superior Electric Co., 
Dept. NS, Bristol, Conn. (Key No. 455) 


Fountain Freezers 


Several new models; in five-gallon 
fountain freezers have been added to the 
Sweden line. Model 1-98 is a heavy duty 
hard ice cream freezer with a capacity 
of five gallons per batch and a freezing 
time of seven minutes. Model 1-99 is a 
light duty, batch freezer with automatic 
controls for volume production of the 
soft-served product. It also has a capac- 
ity of five gallons per batch and an 
approximate freezing time of ten min- 
utes. A new heavy duty automatic con- 
tinuous freezer, Model 1-200, has a five 
gallon head and a capacity of 25 gallons 
per hour. Sweden Freezer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 3401 17th Ave. W., Seattle 
99, Wash. (Key No. 456) 
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Product Literature 


e Administrators, architects, school 
boards, building committees and other 
groups will be interested in the new 16 
mm. color, sound motion picture, “De- 
sign For Learning,” recently released by 
Herman Nelson Division, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., Moline, Ill. Produced 
by Wilding Picture Productions, Chi- 
cago, ‘the 25 minute film employs a 
school board meeting as its setting to tell 
the convincing story of the need for an 
effective heating and ventilating system 
for maximum teaching efficiency and 
teacher and pupil comfort. Color shots 
of new school projects and of animated 
drawings are used to illustrate the points 


brought out. (Key No. 457) 


¢ “Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors, Swing 
and Slide,” is the title of a new 16 page 
catalog recently released by Detroit Steel 
Products Co., 2250 E, Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. The catalog is profusely 
illustrated with pictures of the types and 
sizes of Door-Frame-Hardware units*in 
the Fenestra line and gives installation 
instructions, descriptions, uses and speci- 
fications. Emphasis is given to the econ- 
omy of the units through low first cost, 
minimum installation costs and low 


maintenance. (Key No. 458) 


e A 20 page handbook entitled “ABC's 
of Rolled Glass” has been published by 
the Mississippi Glass Co., 88 Angelica 
St., St. Louis 7, Mo. It is designed for 
architects and engineers, administrators 
and others concerned with specifying 
and planning installations involving the 
use of glass. The primary functions of 
Mississippi glass products are discussed 
including diffusion, decoration, protec- 
tion and heat absorption. Patterns are 
classified by types, uses are cataloged and 
complete specification data and pattern 
characteristics are incorporated. The 
catalog is profusely illustrated. (Key 
No. 459) 


e Amplifying the theme, “No air con- 
ditioning system is better than its air 
distribution,” is the new Selection Man- 
ual 40 released by Anemostat Corpora- 
tion of America, 10 E. 39th St., New 
York 17. The second, revised edition is 
a 64 page manual containing a complete 
new section on Anemostat High Pres- 
sure Units for high pressure, high veloc- 
ity systems. The manual is generously 
illustrated with photographs and tables 
on performance data. It is plastic bound 
to lie flat when open. (Key No. 469) 


e “A Resumé of the Findings of the 
Iowa Breakfast Studies” has been pub- 
lished by the Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. The informa- 
tion presented indicates the importance 
of eating breakfast and the effects of 
various types of breakfasts on individ- 
uals. (Key No. 461) 
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e A new folder on the “Beginning 
Sports Filmstrip Series,” is available 
from the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. The sets, covering golf, baseball. 
bowling, archery, volleyball, tumbling, 
tennis, basketball and badminton, are 
illustrated and described in the folder. 


(Key No. 462) 


e “Prove It” is the title of a special 
booklet published by Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, to 
help in meeting the overall accounting 
workloads for tax accounting. The 
brochure was prepared by tax specialists 
and points up several important time- 


saving steps. (Key No. 463) 


e Dura-Decor coated Fiberglas drapery 
and curtain fabrics are described and 
swatches included in the new catalog 
recently released by Duracote Corpora- 
tion, 350 N. Diamond St. Ravenna, 
Ohio. Dura-Decor fabrics are designed 
for use as stage curtains, window 
draperies, room-darkening curtains, room 
dividers and decorative draperies in 
schools and other public buildings. The 
fabrics are made by coating a Fiberglas 
reenforcing cloth, woven of fine, strong, 
pliable and inorganic glass yarns, with 
a long-life synthetic resin which will 
not harden, crack or peel. The resulting 
fabrics are permanently fire resistant, 
can be cleaned by dusting or sponging 
and have long life, even under abusive, 
abnormal use. The fabrics retain their 
original attractive appearance. (Key 
No. 464) 


e “Mills Movable Metal Walls, Catalog 
No. 52” is now available from the Mills 
Company, 975 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. The 48 page book, spiral 
bound for flat opening, was designed 
specifically for those dealing directly 
with the problems of changing space 
requirements in colleges, schools, labora- 
tories, offices and other institutional 
buildings of every type. The ease, econ- 
omy and speed with which these mov- 
able walls may be erected, dismantled 
and relocated to fit new layouts are 
discussed as are the structural stability, 
distinctive design, adaptability, sound 
control and special baked-on enamel fin- 
ishes of the product. Separate sections 
are devoted to the various types of Mills 
Walls and the full line of accessories is 
described and illustrated. Complete 
specifications data, detailed construction 
drawings and construction photographs 
are included. (Key No. 465) 


e A complete catalog of Contemporary 
Films for 1952 has been published by 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37th St., 
New York 16. Included in the list are 
foreign film classics, American feature 
films, documentary films, art films, and 
films on international relations, health 
and education. (Key No. 466) 
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OBSERVATION TOWER VIEW INTO 9 STATES 


COOL SCENIC GRANDEUR 


PARADISE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 





America’s finest resort hotel amid scenery unequalled anywhere. Enjoy refreshing air . . . 
scenic splendor . . . swimming pool, golf, horseback riding, beauty and gown shops, cock- 
tail lounge, club rooms, finest cuisine, patio dancing beneath the romantic glow of starlit 
skies. American Plan daily rates from. . . 


Write for pictorial booklet . . . Early S$ 
reservations suggested. 


INCLUDING ALL MEALS 
per person, double 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN HOTEL. 
6 MILES ABOVE CHATTANOOGA 


TENNESSEE 
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What's Flew .. 


e A new folder released by Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp., 307 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., discusses how lower ceil- 
ings can help save steel and money in 
school design. Charts showing illumina- 
tion curves for various combinations of 
height and fenestration illustrate the 
points brought out. (Key No. 467) 


e Catalog No. 594 describes and illus- 
trates six types of National Aero Con- 
vectors that produce a method of 
concealed heating for colleges, schools, 
offices and other institutions. “Invisible 
Warmth” is the title of the 28 page 
booklet issued by The National Radiator 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. It tells how con- 
vected heat is created by the cast iron 
convector warming and _ distributing 
large volumes of moderately warmed air. 
It shows both frequent and infrequent 
piping connections, roughing-in dimen- 
sions and convector ratings for either 


steam or hot water. (Key No. 468) 


e The new Wesco Masonry Paint Selec- 
tor is built around a system of photo- 
graphs of actual masonry surfaces with 
paint specifications of leading architects 
and painting contractors. It shows the 
type of material required for each of 
the many variations in exterior stucco 
and masonry surface conditions and of- 
fers painting technics for even the most 
difficult surfaces. Color selections, yard- 
ages and other points of information 
are also given in the handy reference 
form which is available from Wesco 
Waterpaints, 'Inc., 742 Grayson St., 
serkeley 10, Calif. (Key No, 469) 


e A new packet for making handmade 
paper is available for educational use 
from Hammermill Paper Co., Erie 6, 
Pa. Consisting of a 12 page pocket size 
book, “How to Make Paper by Hand,” 
a 5 by 7 inch piece of Fourdrinier paper 
machine wire and several sheets of 
Ledger paper, the kit is offered at a 
charge of 25 cents to cover handling 


costs. (Key No. 470) 


e Various types of seating for audi- 
toriums and other meeting rooms are 
illustrated and described in a folder en- 
titled “America’s Preferred Public Seat- 
ing.” Released by Ideal Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the folder is 
printed in two colors and gives illus- 
trations of the various types of seats 
as well as actual installations. (Key 


No. 471) 


e A new six page folder entitled “How 
Much Did This Meal Cost Me?” has 
been prepared by Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill., to help take guesswork out 
of the kitchen. It includes a table that 
enables the lunchroom manager to fig- 
ure individual meat portion costs on 
each of the 23 items in Armour’s line 
of Fresh Frosted meats. Information is 
also given on the advantages of pre- 
fabricated frozen meats from the stand- 
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point of labor cost savings, avoiding 
waste, close inventory control, menu 
planning, reduction of storage space and 
uniform portion sizes. (Key No. 472) 


Film Releases 


“Children In the Primary School,” film- 
strip prepared by 1950-52 Primary Edu- 
cation Committee, for pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers, to guide 
community groups, and as material for 
study groups, faculty meetings, parent- 
teacher groups and summer workshops, 
51 frames, black and white. Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
Dept. NS, 1200 Fifteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (Key No. 473) 


“Silk Screen Textile Printing,” 16 mm. 
sound, color, vocational type film with 
study guide. “Driver Training: Master- 
ing the Gear Shift Lever,” high school 
driver education film, 16 mm. sound, 
black and white, with study guide. 
“Declaration of Independence,” and 
“The Great Seal of the United States,” 
filmstrips in color. Bailey Films, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (Key No. 474) 


“Caribbean,” 16 mm. sound, black and 
white, 3 reels. “Challenge in Nigeria,” 
16 mm. sound, black and white, 20 
minutes. “A Picture of Britain,” 16 mm. 
sound, 22 minutes. British Information 
Services, Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. (Key No. 475) 


“The Sleeping Beauty,” 14 reels, sound, 


color or black and white. “The Three 
Wishes,” 1 reel, sound, color or black 
and white. “The Enchanted River,” 1 
reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“The Thirsting Stones,” 14% reel, sound, 
color or black and white. “Using the 
Scientific Method,” 1 reel, sound, color 
or black and white. “Literature Appre- 
ciation: How to Read Poetry,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,” | reel, sound, color 
or black and white. “Choosing Your 
Marriage Partner,” 1% reels, sound, 
color or black and white. “Melody In 
Music,” 114 reels, sound, color or black 
and white. “Let's Draw With Crayons,” 
1 reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“Geography of the Southern States,” 1 
reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“Your Earning Power,” 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. Coronet Films, 
Dept. NS, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1. (Key No. 476) 


“Our Community,” 16 mm. sound, color, 
1 reel. “Tippy—the Town Dog,” 16 
mm., color, 11 minutes. “India (Pakistan 
and the Union of India),” 16 mm., black 
and white, 17 minutes. “It Takes Every- 
body to Build This Land,” 16 mm., black 
and white, 21 minutes. “Laplanders,” 
16 mm., sound, black and white, I] 
minutes. “Rules and Laws,” 16 mm., 


sound, black and white, 14 minutes. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 477) 


“Learning to Study,” 7 discussional 
slidefilms with 190 pictures to help the 
teacher present the basic points con- 
cerning study skills in an appealing 
manner, for junior and senior high 
schools and colleges, including, “Study 
Headquarters,” “Getting Down to 
Work,” “Using a Textbook,” “Taking 
Notes in Class,” “Giving a Book Re- 
port,” “Writing a Research Paper” and 
“Reviewing.” “American Harvest,” 16 
mm., Technicolor, sound, 30 minutes. 
The Jam Handy Organization, Dept. 
NS, 2821 E. Grad Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. (Key No. 478) 


“Artificial Respiration,” 16 mm., sound, 
1 reel, for school and college health pro- 
grams. Seminar Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. (Key 
No. 479) 


Suppliers’ News 


American Structural Products Co., Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Insulux, Glass Blocks and other glass 
products, and a subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., changed its name to 
Kimble Glass Co. and acquired the busi- 
ness and assets of the Kimble Glass 
Division, producer of laboratory and 
clinical glassware, on June 1. The com- 
bined subsidiaries, under the new name, 


‘\ will continue to manufacture the prod- 


ucts formerly made by the two divisions. 


Darnell Corporation, Ltd., manufacturer 
of casters, announces removal of its 
offices from Long Beach, California to 
12000 Woodruff Avenue, Downey, Cali- 
fornia. 


Desk Tops, Inc., Marshall Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio, and Seating, Inc., St. 
Louis Park, Minn., announce an organ- 
izational merger of distribution, sales 
and service facilities. Both companies 
will retain their corporate identity but 
the merger will combine national dis- 
tribution of the “Mark Price Desk Top” 
and the Sico rolling, folding table. 


Johnson Service Company, 507 E. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., manufac- 
turer of automatic temperature and air 
conditioning control systems, announces 
the completion of two new four-story: 
additions to its plant. The two new 
units provide an additional 100,900 
square feet of plant space for increased 
production. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., manufacturer of detergents for 
cleaning and sanitation, announces re- | 
moval of its Syracuse office to 541 Seneca 
St., Buffalo 4, N. Y., in order to be more 
centrally located in the territory. 
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Yy IT'S NEW! SENSATIONAL! — 
Within a very short time, Rowles will announce one of \ 
A the most revolutionary new ideas in classroom seating ’ 


ever seen. Just what you've waited for. \ 


Watch for it! See your local 


SeHAA LATE ROWLES SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DEALER 








Why you can always expect 
better results from Honeywell Controls 


gears students in hundreds of Honeywell- 
equipped schools are enjoying the ideal con- 
ditions that level temperatures, adequate fresh air 
and proper humidity provide. In these schools, 
Honeywell controls are consistently proving more 
accurate, more dependable ! 


By choosing Honeywell, you can be sure the 
right kind of system for your particular school will 
be installed—be it pneumatic, electric or electronic 
—for Honeywell makes them all! And Honeywell 
can furnish controls for your heating, ventilating, 
hot water, refrigeration or air conditioning equip- 
ment. This valuable “complete line” service ends 
troublesome overlapping of responsibility and 
gives you the most efficient performance possible 
from your equipment! 


With Honeywell, you get technical advice and 
expert installation from the world’s finest special- 
ists in controls And when you want service, 
Honeywell is as close as your telephone with 91 
offices from coast to coast—the largest service staff 
in the industry. 


Whether you are building a new school or mod- 
ernizing your present one, Honeywell can help 
you. Phone your nearest Honeywell office today, 
or if you prefer some informative literature, write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-7-11, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Specially designed 


for classrooms! 


The Honeywell Gradustat—the newest development in 
P ic therme is highly accurate and dependable! 
Its exclusive design features make it noiseless, dustproof 
and tamper-proofand thus ideal forclassroom installation! 
The Gradustat meters heat to the room’s exact needs! 
With one in every classroom, your students work in com- 
fort regardless of weather changes or other variables. 





Honeywell 
iH Fiat ow Coutrols 





